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THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN" 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. M. MITCHELL 


SECRETARY OF THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST, DUNFERMLINE, SCOTLAND 


PRESIDENT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND 


WHEN I was first invited to attend your 
conference it was suggested that I might 
address you on the evolution and current 
development of our county library service. 
The subject is, I think, by no means unin- 
teresting, and the story is certainly one of 
quite considerable achievement. I am glad, 
however, that the title finally assigned to 
me allows me a somewhat broader field, 
both for other reasons and because, after a 
rather isolated youth, the county library 
service in its early maturity has become an 
integral part of a national service which 
even in its present embryonic state pro- 
vides a complete machinery under which 
our literary resources are made available 
in a very practical way to every man, 
woman and child, whether resident in the 
shadow of one of our great city collections 
or situated remotely in a thinly populated 
area. At one stage there was certainly a 
lack of cordiality between the young county 
authorities and the older established li- 
braries of our cities and towns. Similarly, 


1 Address at the third general session of the 
fifty-fourth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, in New Orleans, on Tuesday 
evening, April 26. 


there was a marked aloofness on the part 
of the libraries of our universities and 
learned societies as regards the public li- 
brary service as a whole. Finally, it is 
only recently that we have seen the begin- 
nings of a real unity of action between 
libraries of every kind and that all-embrac- 
ing movement which is only partially de- 
seribed by the convenient term ‘‘adult 
education.’’ 

It is a little difficult to decide whether to 
tell my story historically or to describe the 
present situation. Perhaps I may begin 
with a short narrative of past events and 
proceed to a more general survey. 

It is, I think, well known to all of you 
that prior to 1915 the public library ser- 
vice, though it flourished exceedingly in 
the larger towns, was inevitably defective 
in smaller towns, and that even so, it sup- 
plied rather less than three fifths of our 
total population. Except for a few mu- 
nicipalities which had successfully applied 
for special Acts of Parliament, no corpora- 
tion could levy more than one penny per 
pound on ratable value for the library ser- 
vice—the equivalent perhaps of an expen- 
diture of 10 to 15 cents per head. This 
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restriction, which was a serious matter 
enough for large populations, was fatal to 
the aspirations of the smaller library au- 
thorities. Its effect was seen in very low 
salaries, which meant in many places en- 
tirely untrained officials and a pathetically 
limited book fund. In spite, therefore, of 
the magnificent generosity of Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Passmore Edwards and a number 
of local benefactors, the service as a factor 
in national education left much to be de- 
sired. It was clearly useless to proceed 
further in the erection of urban libraries, 
and a new system was necessary. 

In 1915, as a result of the historic Adams 
Report based on a thorough survey of ex- 
isting libraries, the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees set aside a sum of money for 
the establishment of area libraries under 
county councils. These authorities at that 
time were without the necessary statutory 
powers, and for a period of roughly five 
years the whole cost had to be found by 
the trustees, who voyaged out over this un- 
charted sea in the spirit of faith, confident 
that if the experiment proved itself to be 
sound the necessary legislation would fol- 
low. By an appropriate sequence of events 
it was in Mr. Carnegie’s native country 
that the first legislation came, through an 
Education Act of the year 1918 which gave 
library powers to county education au- 
thorities—then in Scotland an ad hoc body 
distinct from the county council, now 
under an Act of 1929 transformed into 
committees of county councils. In 1919 
the Public Libraries Act gave the neces- 
sary powers to county councils in England 
and Wales, and the two parts of Ireland 
followed suit respectively five and six years 
afterwards. 

Roughly speaking, 


from 1920 to 1925 


was a period of germination, in the course 
of which every authority in England but 
three, in Seotland and Wales with one ex- 
ception each, assumed the necessary pow- 
ers, and by the end of 1925 it could fairly 
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be said that the county library was an es- 
tablished national fact. As I have said, 
the new plant grew rather in isolation from 
the older service, and it is only during the 
last six or seven years that homogeneity of 
aspiration has begun, together with a defi- 
nite tendency to cooperative action. 

This rapprochement has resulted directly 
from a clear recognition of a fact to which 
I have already alluded, namely, the in- 
evitable weakness of the independent li- 
brary in very small communities. It be- 
came clear to all accurate observers that 
the county service was on the one hand 
able to provide through its larger centers a 
service that was more elastic and more 
fertile than that of the small municipali- 
ties, and that these latter authorities could 
benefit enormously from one of two al- 
ternative developments. These two al- 
ternatives are as follows: 

The small borough may arrange on the 
basis of an annual payment for loan collec- 
tions of books from the county stock. This 
means two things. In the first place, its 
own book fund can be devoted primarily 
to the acquisition of good standard works; 
in the second place it means the ample and 
ever-changing supply of the lighter forms 
of literature. If I were writing a thesis I 
should at this point give illustrations of the 
most convincing kind to demonstrate the 
amazing increase of vitality which this new 
system involves. The figures are in fact 
almost dramatic. 

The second alternative is one which by 
reason of a very natural local patriotism 
does not at first sight appeal to an inde- 
pendent authority. It is complete amalga- 
mation of the urban service as a branch of 
the county service, the local authority di- 
vesting itself of its library powers with the 
approval of the government department 
concerned and being rated for library pur- 
poses by the county. As I say, this alter- 
native is not at first sight palatable to a 
local council, and so far there are com- 
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paratively few instances of its adoption. 
In those places, however, where it has been 
adopted, the results are even more striking 
than those which follow from the former 
alternative. I must, I think, here give one 
instance, that of the town of Stroud in 
Gloucestershire. This town maintained 
an independent library until 1929 when it 
became a branch of the county service. 
Under the new arrangement, at precisely 
the same total cost, the monthly average of 
issues had risen from 900 to well over 
6,000. In other words, a library con- 
demned to passivity as an independent 
entity has become a vigorous center of 
active service as part of a regional whole. 
In the old days, the book fund was often 
less than £20 or $100 per annum. The 
library in its new incarnation as a branch 
has reasonable access to a stock of well over 
50,000 books, which is fed by an annual 
book fund of over £2,000 or $10,000. Nat- 
urally there is complete satisfaction among 
the population of Stroud; equally natu- 
rally the county authority most willingly 
delegates to a local committee reasonable 
administrative freedom—subject, of course, 
to the general financial control which it 
must exercise and to the supervision of 
the county librarian. 

You will see how the two services in this 
way, among others, can come together to 
their great mutual benefit. The county is 
financially stronger by the rate derived 
from comparatively large branch areas. 
The small ex-urban library benefits from 
its participation in a book stock which it 
could never hope to provide for itself, even 
if the cost per head were increased five or 
even ten times. 

These forms of unification, however, by 
no means exhaust the story of recent prog- 
ress. During the past eighteeen months 
we have been studying with the keenest in- 
terest three experiments in cooperation on 
a regional scale even wider than that of 
county area, and bringing into association 
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not only the libraries of counties and small 
towns, but the libraries of great cities, uni- 
versities and learned bodies. The first of 
these schemes has completed its first year. 
The second is doing so simultaneously with 


your conference. A third is a little 
younger but equally vigorous. Let me 


say a few words about the pioneer scheme 
which embraces practically all the public 
urban and county libraries of the four 
northern counties of England—Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Durham. This scheme, which we know as 
the Northern Regional Library Bureau, is 
based on the library of the Neweastle Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society, an old 
institution which has maintained an hon- 
orable tradition of service antedating that 
of the Public Libraries Acts. The city 
libraries of Neweastle, Gateshead, Sunder- 
land, Carlisle and many others, the four 
county authorities, the libraries of the two 
colleges of the University of Durham, and 
practically all the important group of 
learned institutions which exist in New- 
eastle, are all partners in a scheme which 
includes a rapidly growing union ecata- 
logue and provides for the freest possible 
interlending of non-fiction books. The 
figures for the first year show how much 
this has meant, not only to the weaker of 
the participating libraries, but also as a 
relief to the National Central Library, of 
which I shall speak in a few moments. 
Looking back, as I ean, to the preliminary 
conference in Neweastle which my trustees 
convened, I can only speak with gratitude 
of the committee and librarians who have 
thus taken the great step of breaking 
down, I hope forever, the cramping limits 
of local financial areas. In many ways the 


town is indebted to the rural area; in 
many other ways the debt is reversed. At 
least in the matter of library service there 
is, in this and the other two areas, com- 
plete unity in the service of higher educa- 
tion and culture. 


I trust that the success 
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of the other two groups, which unite re- 
spectively the five counties of the Western 
Midlands and the libraries of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, will be equally great, and 
that after careful survey we shall be able 
to regionalize other conveniently situated 
geographical groups throughout the rest of 
our country. 

I have alluded in passing to the Na- 
tional Central Library. This institution, 
formerly known as the Central Library 
for Students, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, Dunfermline and Dublin, was inau- 
gurated some fifteen years ago with the 
specific and highly laudable object of pro- 
viding a central store of books for students 
and adult classes. By a development 
which is wholly natural, it has become a 
central lending reserve, not supplying in- 
dividual students directly, but acting as a 
store for local libraries of every kind. As 
a result of pressure from the Library Asso- 
ciation and the trustees, followed by two 
government inquiries, this library under 
its new name is now recognized as a na- 
tional institution; it receives an annual 
government grant; it has in addition had 
the honor of being granted a royal char- 
ter. In virtue of the government grant it 
is adding to its primary function of lend- 
ing non-fiction works of the more expen- 
sive type, the highly germane function of 
creating a great union catalogue on the 
lines adopted with such brilliant success 
by the Library of Congress in Washington, 
and acting as a general information 
bureau, bibliographical and other, for 
librarians and students of every type. 
The Dunfermline and Dublin depots are 
still maintained exclusively by my trustees 
in offices of their own. The parent depot 
in London, however, has its own trustees, 
and I am glad to say that within a year 
from now it will be installed in ample 
premises—ample, I mean, for fifty years or 
more, since it will house something like one 
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million volumes—on a site situated cen- 
trally in the heart of the Bloomsbury dis- 
trict of London, lying between the British 
Museum on the South and University Col- 
lege on the North. Like every institution 
in those trying days which constitute the 
aftermath of a World War, the National 
Central Library is still far from being 
adequately financed, but with its new 
status and its absolutely convincing impor- 
tance as the pivot or keystone of a national 
service, an adequate income by endowment 
or from other sourees will inevitably be 
created when times improve. At present 
its main source of income for book pur- 
chase is a grant from the trustees who, 
however, will certainly expect before long 
to see this great institution firmly estab- 
lished on a financial basis of its own. 

I do not wish to make undue claims for 
this national cooperative service which I 
have described. The structure still has 
many weaknesses; much of its equipment 
is of a temporary nature; some of those 
who administer its various departments 
are by no means up to the standard which 
the structure endeavors to symbolize. At 
the same time it is not unfair to say that 
the machinery is now in existence whereby 
a student in a small community or even on 
a lonely farm in a Scottish Highland glen 
or in a hamlet nestling in the heart of the 
Yorkshire moorland ean in normal condi- 
tions obtain reasonable service, whatever 
be his subject of study. I say this with the 
greater confidence, because, thanks to the 
publie-spirited action of many of our na- 
tional learned societies, most of the impor- 
tant special collections which are owned by 
them now act as a secondary reserve to the 
National Central Library. This means, in 
brief, that the lonely student whom I have 
mentioned has access to a total stock of 


something like five million volumes, col- 


lected and administered by experts in 
many fields of learning. This, ladies and 
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gentlemen, is no theory. Allowing for the 
regrettable defects to which I have re- 
ferred, and, of course, for the ignorance or 
indifference of possible beneficiaries, the 
system exists and is working to-day. A 
crofter in his Highland glen can apply 
with reasonable hope even for an out-of- 
print book on the obscurest of subjects. 
He applies first to the schoolmaster or 
other honorary librarian of the nearest 
village. His request can not, of course, be 
met on the spot, but the village librarian 
ean and should send on the request to his 
county library headquarters. Even here 
rare books are not often available, but the 
county librarian can apply to the National 
Central Library, which by the aid of its 
growing union catalogue may obtain the 
book required from such a library as that 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, the Royal Institute 
for International Affairs, or any one of a 
hundred others. 

The only other aspect of recent progress 
in our country which I think I must men- 
tion is the strikingly increased strength 
and the far more representative character 
of the Library Association to-day as com- 
pared with the year of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference when so many of you paid us your 
latest visit. Since that time the associa- 
tion, under a new constitution, has created 
a county library section and a university 
and research section. It has also suc- 
ceeded in persuading the formerly inde- 
pendent Association of Assistant Librari- 
ans to amalgamate. In mere numbers this 
extension means an increase from about 
800 to something like 3,500 members. In 
consciousness of strength, however, the de- 
velopment is of vastly greater importance, 
both actual and potential. The official 
recognition of the county library earries 
with it the recognition that counties and 
boroughs are sister authorities, bound to 
cherish and assist one another. The pres- 
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ence of a strong and representative univer- 
sity section symbolizes the breakdown of 
the old aloofness between the great aca- 
demic libraries and the libraries based on 
public funds. Even greater, however, is 
the abolition of the meaningless and harm- 
ful distinction between chief librarians 
and the great body of those from whom 
their successors are constantly coming. 
We have still to evolve a satisfactory tech- 
nique for the maintenance of group inter- 
ests and group loyalties, along with cor- 
dial cooperation where the larger interests 
of the movement are involved. Patience 
and tact, together with administrative in- 
genuity, are, as you know, vitally impor- 
tant in the management of a great body of 
this type. We shall have our difficulties, 
but I am optimist or idealist enough to 
look forward with every confidence to an 
intelligent and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of combining independent group 
action with a unified central policy. 

It is in this spirit of confidence that my 
trustees have assisted the association in 
acquiring for the first time in its history 
a dignified and adequate headquarters. 
These new premises, I am delighted to add, 
are in the same block as those which are to 
be occupied next year by the National 
Central Library. Thus, in addition to the 
constantly increasing strength of the 
library service and the Library Associa- 
tion, we look forward shortly to having in 
Bloomsbury, within a few yards of the 
British Museum and in close contact with 
the University of London, the recognized 
official brain-center of a national organ- 
ized service. 

I have described what appear to me to 
be the main administrative developments 
of the last decade. I conclude with a ref- 
erence to certain particular developments 
which I think are symptomatic of a gen- 
eral leveling-up of library practice. 

Both municipal and county libraries in 
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increasing numbers are cooperating for 
many purposes with local education au- 
thorities. They are making better pro- 
vision, both in headquarters and branch 
libraries and by means of loan collections 
in schools, for the supply of books to chil- 
The librarians of 


dren of school age. 
many towns have cooperated cordially 


with the Carnegie Trustees in fostering 
libraries in boys’ and girls’ clubs; about 
600 of these clubs during the past five 
years have received trust grants for book- 
purchase, and librarians as a rule have 
helped the club leader in the choice of 
books, by giving talks to the members, by 
lending small collections periodically and 
by welcoming parties in their libraries. 
The child of school age and the adolescent 
are far more generally in the mind of 
library committees than they used to be. 

The adult student also, whether in 
classes or as an individual, is receiving 
specific attention to a much greater extent 
than of yore. A special inquiry recently 
undertaken by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of our Board of Education shows 
that most county libraries and many urban 
libraries are making liberal provision for 
the organized adult class by lending collec- 
tions for the whole or any part of the 
period of instruction. In addition, stu- 
dents passing through technical courses or 
continuation classes can obtain from all 
our best libraries the text-books which they 
require. 

Another activity which is spreading 
gradually from pioneer libraries like those 
of Glasgow, Birmingham and Leeds to 
libraries in smaller centers of industry is 
the provision of books and index-matter 
for the use of persons engaged in trade 


and industry. It is normal nowadays for 


a library committee to be in touch with 
local chambers of commerce and to stock 
the literature which is required by manu- 
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facturers, merchants and tradesmen. It is 
a great advantage to a library that the 
business men of the district should recog- 
nize it as a real asset and, therefore, as 
deserving of adequate financial support. 

I have noticed, too, that even quite small 
libraries are creating quite efficient collec- 
tions of musie and drama, suited to the 
needs of amateur groups of players and 
students. These collections acquire in- 
creasing importance with the spreading of 
interest due to broadeasting. Some libra- 
ries have set apart special rooms for wire- 
less groups, and provide suitable books for 
each meeting. 

Lastly, I am glad to say that, under the 
guidance of a special joint committee, our 
Library Association have issued a memo- 
randum on the supply of books to non- 
infectious hospitals, in response to which a 
number of libraries are already supplying 
loan collections to the hospitals in their 
several areas. 

These developments are not new to you 
in America. You must remember, how- 
ever, that it is only twelve years since 
borough libraries were relieved of the rate- 
restriction and that the later part of these 
years has been a period of acute financial 
anxiety to all public authorities. I am 
convineed, however, that, as things im- 
prove, the library service will advance 
from strength to strength as a primary 
function of every organized unit of popu- 
lation—the brain and nerve center of each 
community—the coordinated intelligence 
service of the nation. 

This, I am persuaded, is the ideal which 
animates all those in our respective coun- 
tries who are sincerely devoted to library 
work. American and British librarians 
will continue, in generous rivalry, to vie 
with one another in the glory of high 
achievement in a service of supreme pub- 
lie importance. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE' 


By Dr. EDWIN R. EMBREE 


PRESIDENT OF THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND, CHICAGO 


IpEAS and language, which is the sub- 
stance of ideas, are the means by which 
man has climbed from the jungle to his 
present position of mastery of the world. 
Books are power houses, which, feeding on 
words, generate ideas as engines feeding on 
coal or oil generate steam or electric power. 
Libraries, especially the modern aggressive 
educational units of cities and counties, 
serve both as generators and distributors 
of the creative power of ideas. Books and 
libraries are important factors in that 
renaissance which we are all hoping will 
some of these days place the South again 
on its ancient pinnacle of fine rich living 
and intellectual distinction. 

All of which sounds flowery and bom- 
bastic, just another glorification of the job 
which this convention celebrates, just an- 
other oration from a new text on the white- 
pillared mansions and the mint-julep glo- 
ries of the Old South. Well, let us look a 
little more closely into the facts and see if 
books and ideas are as powerful in human 
affairs as I sententiously announce and 
whether the South has had and may have 
again characteristic and rich gifts to offer. 

Language has been intimately connected 
with all man’s progress. Words set man 
off from all the animals. The distinction 
is so great and the progress made possible 
by ideas so spectacular that we are entirely 
justified in assuming that mankind is of 
an order unique from all other living 
things. Not a separate creation, as in our 
vanity we used to pretend, but clearly in a 
elass by himself. 

Of all the living things man alone has 
hit upon the clever device of tools: indirect 

1 Address at the second general session of the 


fifty-fourth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, in New Orleans, on April 26. 


and efficient, means of getting what other 
animals strive for by direct and crude 
efforts. The wheel and the lever and the 
use of fire are tools that have magnified 
man’s power a hundred fold. These basic 
inventions have been elaborated and ex- 
panded until to-day man sits and summons 
the genii of the world to his service. <Ani- 
mals have been domesticated for milk and 
meat and labor and even for comradeship ; 
harvests have been tamed, brought in from 
the plains and jungles to the dooryard and 
farm, and made to yield their abundance 
for man’s nourishment. The power of 
steam and electricity has been harnessed to 
trains and ships and telephones and aero- 
planes. 

Such are some of the mechanical tools by 
which man has made a new world. But 
far more significant are the intellectual 
tools which have been the essence of all 
man’s power and progress. The greatest 
of these intellectual tools is language. 

Puny as compared with the fierce ani- 
mals of the jungle, unprotected in his body 
against the elements, man could never have 
survived if he had not, through language, 
been able to form some sort of social union. 
Maybe the earliest groups united about the 
use of fire, which was so powerful an ele- 
ment in protecting man from the encroach- 
ing ice. At any rate only those primitive 
men who could plan some concerted de- 
fense against the cold and the fierce ani- 
mals were able to survive. Once language 
was under way, man had a weapon for 
attack and defense stronger than the claws 
or tusks of any animal. He could make 
plans, transmit these to his fellows, assign 
tasks and carry on his war with the ele- 
ments and his enemies with a strategy 
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hitherto unknown. Through words which 
made possible social union, man was able 
to conquer the ice flows by fire and his 
enemies by stealth. Upon language, man 
has built his whole civilization. Until some 
animal invents something more effective, 
man is inevitably ruler of the earth. 

Language, however powerful, was an 
ephemeral thing until writing was discov- 
ered. This development is a major epic in 
the fantastic drama of human history. 
Pictures on the smoky walls of caves were 
slowly simplified and conventionalized into 
picture-writing and hieroglyphics until 
suddenly some Phoenician seamen hit upon 
the astounding project of making up words 
from interchangeable units which we call 
letters. This was a jump indeed in human 
progress. Writing took on new flexibility 
and fresh power. The invention of letters 
was as great an advance over picture-writ- 
ing as electricity is in physical power over 
the ancient horse and ox. 

Then Gutenberg and Coster and Caxton 
came along with the printing press and 
the use of movable type, and language en- 
tered into its great modern heritage of 
books. The library movement was under 
way. 

Ideas have a double strength. When 
they are conceived they revolutionize 
things. The man who first hit upon the 
lever was at once a dozen fold stronger 
than his neighbor. Columbus, obsessed with 
the idea that the world was round, sailed 
to find a new route to India and discovered 
a new world—for ideas often produce re- 
sults quite different and sometimes greater 
than the original expectation. Pasteur had 
an idea that living organisms were at the 
basis of fermentation and disease. At once 


he saved French wine and began to pro- 
long the lives of men. 

But ideas once conceived continue and 
grow. Through books and the school the 
essential wisdom of the race is transmitted 
to each new generation so that we can 
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build new ideas onto old, fresh inventions 
onto ancient principles, new elaborations 
onto former truths. 

Man’s progress, therefore, thanks to lan- 
guage and libraries, is cumulative. Keen. 
wits and master minds conceive the fresh 
ideas and make the original discoveries, but 
these are so effectively passed on and so 
rapidly improved that to-day every child 
knows more about milk cows and wheels 
and domesticated crops than the wisest of 
the men who first discovered them. Every 
schoolboy knows more about the laws of 
gravitation than Newton ever did, more 
about the form of the earth and universe 
than Galileo or Copernicus, more about the 
germs of disease than Pasteur. And future 
schoolboys will doubtless babble noncha- 
lantly about relativity with a clarity that 
Einstein had never achieved. 

Libraries are the storehouses of recorded 
ideas. They are also the power houses from 
which intellectual ability is generated 
through creative acquaintance with the 
knowledge and thinking of the past. 

In ancient days it was thought that it 
was enough if libraries were simply store- 
houses. To collect and preserve books was 
the purpose. I remember one of the assis- 
tant librarians at Yale in my youth who 
thought that his great duty was to protect 
books from the students. He kept all he 
could of the rarer issues locked in secret 
chambers. He resented reference desks and 
open shelves because they gave readers too 
easy access to the precious volumes. This 
librarian and many of his fellows of that 
dark age had about the same attitude to- 
ward books that modern bankers seem to 
have toward money—that these things are 
not to be used but hoarded, that the more 
of them safely locked in sterile storehouses 
the better. The hoarding idea with books 
leads to mental bankruptcy as directly as 
money hording does to financial failure. 
Some day the bankers may learn this 
simple lesson. The librarians already have. 
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The striking thing in library service to- 
day is not the riches of the shelves and the 
efficiency of the cataloging systems—not- 
able as these are—but the aggressive ten- 
dency to make of libraries a positive edu- 
eational force. The ways in_ which 
librarians force their goods onto a reluctant 
and lethargic public is evangelical in its 
zeal. There is rejoicing throughout the 
profession when Johnnie takes out his first 
book like unto that when a lost sheep is 
returned to Zion. 

City libraries have long had this idea of 
popular education. Now rural libraries, 
organized as county units, spread their 
wares over the bucolic scene with equal 
vigor. The whole population in many of 
these county units is being served; rural 
and urban, colored and white. Schools and 
churches and drug stores and court houses 
—for all I know jails even—are pressed 
into service as branch stations. Ingeniously 
fitted-up trucks carry books and magazines 
on regular cireuit to the farmhouses. 
Itinerant librarians vie with farm demon- 
stration agents—one trying to get the farm 
wife to can fruit and vegetables, the other 
trying to get her to use the canned ideas 
held in the preservative fluid of printers’ 
ink. Libraries to-day deal in books and 
magazines not only; they have art ex- 
hibitions and lectures, they distribute pic- 
tures and maps and natural history ex- 
habits. Everything in the realm of ideas 
that can be reduced to the deposit of words 
or graphic or plastic forms is their meat. 
No man can feel any protection in his 
natural sloth and ignorance from the evan- 
gelical fervor of modern librarians. 

In the ancient days the southern man- 
sions at least had some pretty fine collec- 
tions of books. After Appomattox, reading 
went under an eclipse in the South at least 
as great as that of business and progress 
generally. To-day the South stands far be- 
low the rest of the nation in its library 

facilities and its reading habits. 
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In literacy, the mere ability to read and 
write, twelve states of the Old South, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, are among the 
fourteen at the very bottom of the list, the 
southwestern states of Arizona and New 
Mexico being the only competitors for this 
unenviable place. It is customary to 
blame the illiteracy record—and many 
other ills of the South—upon the Negro. 
But this claim will not stand up. Figures 
for whites alone still leave the South far 
below all other sections. 

The World Almanac for 1931 has tables 
showing the number of volumes in public, 
society and school libraries for each 100 of 
the population. Again the South has a 
strangle hold on the bottom of the list. 
The Southern states which occupy the five 
lowest places have only one fourth as many 
books per capita as the very modest aver- 
age of the country as a whole and only one 
sixth as many as the rural and far from 
wealthy states of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., of the University 
of North Carolina, made a study a few 
years ago of reading habits. For example, 
he examined the circulation of 47 national 
magazines and figured out the number of 
readers of any of them compared to the 
total inhabitants of the several states. 
Southern states took all the lowest places. 
And the excuse can not be offered of the 
distance from the seat of publication— 
usually New York and neighboring cities— 
for Nevada had three times the per capita 
circulation of Arkansas; the states of 
Wyoming, Washington and Oregon had 
four times that of Georgia, Alabama and 
South Carolina, and California six times 
that of Mississippi. 

These are dismal showings. No South- 
erner or friend of the South should fail to 
face these stern facts squarely. The need 
cries out for a renaissance in the South of 
literacy as well as of literature. The most 
encouraging answers so far are the resur- 
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gent public-school movement, a few uni- 
versities struggling toward real eminence, 
and the library movement which is active 
to-day in both cities and rural districts. 
These are among the finest signs of the 
times, for the South, if it can reestablish 
itself, has gifts for the nation. 

The South has a romantic heritage and 
the possibility of a glorious future. It 
respects life for its own sake. It has not 
bowed slavishly before industrialism—that 
stark force which has flattened life in other 
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parts of the country to a treadmill grind 
after the dollar. And it has not allowed 
puritanism, with its promises of bliss in a 
future world, to take all joy and zest out 
of earthly life—though the fundamentalists 
and the prohibitionists have done much in 
recent years to cramp the Southern tradi- 
tion of full rich living. 

In the South as elsewhere the modern 
library is taking its place as an instrumen- 
tality for transmitting and generating the 
creative force of ideas. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WURZBURG 

THE Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association writes: “Dur- 
ing the middle of May, special ceremonies were 
begun at Wiirzburg in commemoration of the 
founding of the university in 1582 by the 
bishop-prinece Julius Echter v. Mespelbrunn. 
One can not think of the university without re- 
calling the Julius Hospital, which the bishop- 
prince established a few years before the uni- 
versity was founded, although the original hos- 
pital structure has not been preserved. This 
hospital, with its beautiful old garden, its old 
pharmacy typifying an early rococo style of 
architecture, and its wine cellar of international 
fame, seems to breathe the spirit of the chief 
city of Lower Franconia: the fantastic baroque 
mingled with the more somber aspects of medi- 
cine. 

“The university owes its fame chiefly to the 
faculty of medicine, along with the department 
of the natural From this eity, in 
which Albertus Magnus and Paracelsus spent 
some time, sprang some of the greatest names 
in the medicine and surgery of this period: the 
archeologist Athanasius Kircher, who searched 
for the causative agent of the plague; the fami- 
lies that produced so many eminent anatomists 
and surgeons: v. Siebold, Déllinger, Virchow, 


sciences. 


which latter established in the Julius Hospital 
the first pathologic institute in Germany; E. v. 
Bergmann, Franz Hofmeister, Leube, and the 
great professor of otology, Anton v. Trdltsch. 
Other famous names are Haeckel, the zoologist 


v. Leydig, the botanist Julius Sachs, the chem- 
ist Emil Fischer and Roentgen. Many others 
have achieved fame in the field of the natural 
sciences. 

“At the opening of this century, the Univer- 
sity of Wiirzburg had about 1,300 students; 
the attendance has now increased to more than 
3,000. The university has now more than a 
hundred professors, and a library of 600,000 
volumes, including 2,000 incunabula. It has an 
important historical museum of art and a great 
many institutes devoted to the natural sciences 
and to medicine. The Luitpoldkrankenhaus, 
with its six buildings, one of the most modern 
hospitals in Germany, was completed in 1924. 
The ceremonies were held under the presidency 
of a medical man, the pharmacologist Professor 
Flury, who emphasized that the celebration was 
not in honor of Wiirzburg alone but of the 
whole German people, and, indeed, one might 
say, of the whole world of science.” 


CARNEGIE RESEARCH GRANTS FOR 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


THE London Times states that at the end of 
1930 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
made a grant of $40,000 to the Universi- 
ties Bureau of the British Empire, to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of Empire Universities 
Oversea. The executive committee of the bu- 
reau represented that the most urgent need at 
the moment was the adequate representation 
of these universities at the Fourth Congress of 
the Universities of the Empire, and suggested 
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that the passage money for 40 delegates from 
39 of these institutions be a first charge on this 
grant. About £4,000 was expended on this 
purpose. 

The Carnegie Corporation subsequently con- 
curred in the proposal that the balance should 
be used in a way which undoubtedly falls within 
the purposes which Mr. Carnegie had in mind 
when he created the trust with which his name 
is associated. During each of the four years 
from 1932 to 1935 three grants of £320 each are 
to be made to selected members of the teaching 
and administrative staffs of oversea universities, 
to enable them to visit the United Kingdom 
in order to engage in advanced study or to pur- 
sue research work at universities or allied in- 
stitutions, or to examine methods of organiza- 
tion and administration of British universities. 
The object of this scheme was to bring those 
who were engaged in advancing knowledge and 
in the spread of culture into personal contact 
with one another, and through them to promote 
closer cooperation between the oversea and the 
home universities. 

The wish of the bureau was to leave the selec- 
tion of those who were most likely to forward 
these aims to the universities themselves and, 
accordingly, the universities in each Dominion 
were invited to submit nominations to the re- 
gional conferences of vice-chancellors, where 
these existed, and to leave the selection of two 
or three names among the nominees to the con- 
ference in each case. Where no such regional 
organization existed, the universities sent their 
nominations direct to the bureau. The Univer- 
sities Conferences of Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and India gladly associated themselves 
with the bureau in accepting responsibility for 
making a selection from among those who were 
recommended by universities within these re- 
gions. The universities of New Zealand and 
Rangoon, as well as the Indian Institute of Sci- 
ence at Bangalore, made their nominations 
direct. 

The executive committee has now approved 
the recommendations that the grants should be 
made to Professor J. D. Newton, of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Canada; Dr. R. S. Wallace, 
vice-chancellor of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, and Professor P. W. Burbidge, 
University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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Profesor Newton’s subject of research will be 
the partial sterilization of soils; Dr. Wallace 
proposes to examine the administration of uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and Germany; and Professor 
Burbidge will, at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, continue his investigations in fric- 
tional electricity. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tue director of the census has announced, on 
July 18, the returns relative to illiteracy in 
the population of the United States, classified 
by age periods, as shown by the fifteenth census. 

The Census Bureau defines as illiterate any 
person 10 years of age or over who is not able 
to read and write, either in English or in any 
other language. 

As the result of answers given to enumerators 
in response to the question whether the person 
enumerated was able to read and write, 4,283,753 
persons were returned as illiterate, representing 
4.3 per cent. of the 98,723,047 persons 10 years 
old and over in the population of the United 
States on April 1, 1930. Of the whole number 
returned as illiterate, 420,538 were under 21 
years of age, while 3,863,215 were 21 years of 
age and over. 

The percentage of illiteracy for the age group 
10 to 14 years was 1.2. Each sueceeding age 
group showed a higher percentage of illiteracy. 
For the oldest group, 65 years and over, the 
percentage of illiteracy was 9.7, or more than 
double the per cent. for all ages combined. In 
1920, percentages of illiteracy ranged from 2.3 
for the age group 10 to 14 to 12 per cent. for 
persons 65 and over. 

The decrease in illiteracy from decade to 
decade is shown in the following table, which 
gives the percentages illiterate returned for 
each census from 1890 to 1930, inclusive. 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
10 years and over... 4.3 6.0 7.7 10.7 13.3 


10 to 14 years.......... 12 23 41 7.1 10.4 
15 to 19 years... 19 30 49 76 10.0 
20 to 24 years........... 2.7 42 69 88 10.8 
25 to 34 yeares............ 3.3 56 7.3 9.1 12.0 
35 to 44 years... 5.2 7.0 81 11.2 15.0 
45 to 54 years...... 66 82 99 14.7 17.2 
55 to 64 years... . 72 9.1 12.0 16.0 18.8 
65 years and over 9.7 12.0 14.5 19.8 22.2 
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For all age periods, illiteracy percentages 
were lower for native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage than for native whites of 
native parentage. This condition is due mainly 
to the fact that a much larger proportion of the 
native whites of native parentage than of those 
of foreign or mixed parentage live in rural com- 
munities and in sections of the country where 
school facilities are inadequate. For the age 
period 10 to 14 years the illiteracy percentage 
for foreign-born whites was likewise lower than 
for native whites of native parentage, this being 
also due to the largely urban character of the 
foreign-born white population. 

In 1930, the percentages illiterate in the age 
group 10 to 14 for the several population classes 
were as follows: Native whites of native parent- 
age, six tenths of 1 per cent.; native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage, two tenths of 1 
per cent.; foreign-born whites, three tenths of 1 
per cent.; Negroes, 5.3 per cent., and other 
races, 9.9 per cent. 

In the urban population the percentages of 
illiteracy ranged from three tenths of 1 per 
cent. for persons 10 to 14 years of age to 7.4 
per cent. for those 65 years and over; in the 
rural-farm population, from 2.5 per cent. for 
the age group 10 to 14 years to 15.1 per cent. 
for those 65 years and over, and in the rural 
non-farm population, from 1.3 per cent. for 
those 10 to 14 years of age to 9.5 per cent. for 
those 65 years and over. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL REGISTRATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

A toraL of 49,575 pupils registered for the 
summer schools of New York City this year, 
13,626 fewer than last year’s record registra- 
tion of 63,196, according to figures recently 
made public by Dr. William J. O’Shea, super- 
intendent of schools. The decreased registra- 
tion for the summer schools, the closing of 
which has been recommended for next year as 
an economy measure by the Board of Eduea- 
tion’s budget committee, was largely in the 
senior high schools, which last year had 39,099 
boys and girls and this year have 28,000. 

The announcement said that the senior high 
school drop was “due almost entirely to the 
fact that the summer senior high schools ad- 
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mitted only left-backs and students needing one 
or two subjects to graduate.” Advanced stu- 
dents were not admitted to any of the summer 
schools and in the elementary and junior high 
schools, almost without exception, only left-back 
pupils were admitted. 

Elementary registration this year was 15,505, 
against 18,012 last year, and due to this de- 
crease only forty-seven summer elementary 
schools were provided for this year. Last year 
there were fifty. This decrease in elementary 
schools brought the total number of summer 
schools this year down to sixty-six, as compared 
with sixty-nine last year. There are twelve 
senior high schools this year and seven junior 
high schools, as there were last summer. 
Junior high school registration of 6,071 this 
year compares with 6,085 last year. 

Subject registration in the senior high schools 
this year amounted to 39,044, compared to 60,- 
400. In the junior high schools it is 15,581, 
compared to 15,409 last year. 

Brooklyn, as usual, topped the other bor- 
oughs in registration. Its five senior high 
schools had a total of 13,112, against 5,770 in 
the two Bronx schools, 5,218 in the two in Man- 
hattan, 3,157 in the two in Queens and 843 in 
the one in Richmond. The junior high totals 
were Brooklyn, 3,067; Manhattan, 1,570, and 
the Bronx, 1,434. 

The registration figures for elementary 
schools were Brooklyn, 6,654; the Bronx, 3,392; 
Queens, 2,605; Manhattan, 2,223, and Rich- 
mond, 530. 

The per capita cost for a regular two-term 
school year in the elementary and junior high 
schools, according to the 1931 figures, the latest 
available, is $105.11, and for the summer term 
$6.21. The per capita cost in the senior high 
schools is $161.95 and that of a summer term 
is $13.81. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

To insure the opening of the public schools 
of Chicago in September through drastic econo- 
mies, the school board began, on July 11, a 
series of ten night meetings at which the re- 
trenchments will be studied. 

At a mass meeting, on July 12, of public 
school teachers at Grant Park, Chicago, the 
teachers to whom more than $20,000,000 in 
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salaries is owing, laid plans for a campaign to 
bring into the local governmental treasuries 
$200,000,000 in delinquent taxes. 

The meeting voted a crusade to force elected 
officials to exercise the power given them by the 
people to collect the unpaid taxes. 

The teachers unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions which embody the following: 


1. Demand that State’s Attorney Swanson, of 
Cook County, immediately investigate and prose- 
cute, on charges of criminal conspiracy to obstruct 
the government, organizations and individuals en- 
gaged in ‘‘tax strike’’ movements. 

2. Demand that George E. Q. Johnson, federal 
district attorney, prosecute under the income tax 
law, with the same vigor employed in bringing 
gangsters to justice, those taxpayers who claimed 
credit in their income tax returns for local taxes 
which were not paid. 

3. Commit the teachers to a policy of picketing 
the business establishments of large tax delin- 
quents, including stores in ‘‘the Loop,’’ if appeals 
to their patriotism fail to result in payment of 
their taxes. 


The teachers called on Mayor Cermak, Presi- 
dent Whealan and the Cook County Board, and 
President L. E. Myers and the Board of Educa- 
tion to back up their demand upon State’s At- 
torney Swanson for action. From the meeting, 
which was attended by more than 2,000 teachers 
and as many more citizen sympathizers in their 
cause, delegations were sent direct to the offices 
of the state’s attorney to deliver the resolution. 

An Associated Press dispatch, dated July 16, 
reports that Chicago’s school system faces the 
possibility of being reduced to “just the teach- 
ing of the three R’s.” 

Playgrounds, Crane College, courses in musie, 
foreign languages and domestie science—those 
are some of the activities that school officials 
said probably will have to go. 

The immediate problem of education authori- 
ties is reduction of the school board budget for 
1932-33, now set at $75,000,000, by $15,000,000. 
A 25-per cent. reduction already has been made 
and every additional dollar trimmed from pub- 
lic school expenditures is expected to be felt 
keenly. 

In addition to future expenses, the school 
board has millions of dollars in pressing obliga- 
tions. Twenty-three million dollars are due 
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teachers and other employees for past services. 
Other millions are owed to coal companies, con- 
tracting firms and supply houses. Contracts 
for construction of additional schools by 180 
contractors must be cancelled or settled finan- 
cially. 

Teachers, although their salaries now are 
months in arrears, may be forced to accept pay 
cuts. Elimination of non-essential departments 
threatens to leave others without jobs. 

More than half of the $15,000,000 that must 
be trimmed from the budget can be saved on 
the school building program. There are few 
suggestions for economy that would save the re- 
mainder. One million dollars a week is the cost 
of operating the schools and an abbreviated 
term may be the only answer. 


STATE UNIVERSITY FINANCES 


THE president of the University of Michigan 
presented the following statement concerning 
the budget of the university at the May meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents. “To the end of 
effecting economies the last Legislature reduced 
the appropriation for the University of Mich- 
igan by approximately $738,000, a reduction of 
15 per cent. from the previous year’s appropri- 
ation. Considering the other sources of income 
of the university, coming from student fees, 
service fees, income from endowment funds, 
ete., its total income for the 1932-1933 fiseal 
year thereby became reduced by approximately 
11 per cent., and the administration was there- 
fore faced with administering the university for 
the coming year on this reduced income basis. 
In balancing the budget every activity and posi- 
tion was carefully studied to determine where 
expenses could be decreased with the least per- 
manent damage to the institution. The plan of 
blanket cuts was not applied because it was be- 
lieved that such a method would not prove an 
economical one. The procedure adopted in re- 
ducing salaries was, after eliminating certain 
positions and adjusting certain teaching loads, 
to adjust each individual salary all to the end 
of getting salaries of the entire staff on as 
equitable a basis as possible. After this was 
done a general reduction was made applying 
to all salaries, amounting to from 6 per cent. 
on the low-salaried employees to 10 per cent. 
on the higher-salaried staff. The result effected 
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a total reduction of the salary budget, exelu- 
sive of the University Hospital, in the amount 
of approximately 11 per cent., although in 
some individual cases the reduction ranged as 
high as 26.8 per cent.” 

President H. W. Chase, of the University of 
Illinois, has announced that on the basis of 
the budget of the university for the academic 
year of 1932-1933, which is reduced $649,000 
over a year ago, coupled with a saving of ap- 
proximately half a million dollars on the year 
just closed, and an elimination of capital ex- 
penditures, a total of possibly 22 per cent. of 
the funds appropriated to the University of 
Illinois by the last General Assembly, will go 
unused. 

A reduction of $649,000 is represented by the 
University of Illinois budget for the year 1932- 
33, just adopted, as compared with the budget 
of the preceding year. This readjustment is 
necessary because of a drop in university in- 
come due principally to the decreased revenue 
of the state from general and mill taxes. In 
thus balancing its budget for the coming year, 
the university has reduced its expenditures to 
a figure within a conservative estimate of the 
income which will probably be realized during 
the coming year. This saving is in addition to 
a saving of nearly $500,000 of the appropria- 
tion for 1931-32. The university has taken no 
steps toward using an appropriation of $1,400,- 
000 for an additional unit of the Medical and 
Dental group in Chicago and will not do so 
unless financial conditions improve during the 
biennium. If this appropriation is not used, it 
will mean that out of the total appropriation 
to the university by the General Assembly for 
the eurrent biennial period approximately $2,- 
500,000 will go unused, or about 22 per cent. 
of the total university appropriation. 


PROFESSOR FRANKFURTER AND THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT 
Dr. FeLix FRANKFURTER, professor in the 

Harvard Law School, who was nominated by 

Governor Joseph B. Ely for a place on the 

Massachusetts Supreme Court bench, has de- 

clined the appointment. Professor Frank- 

furter’s letter to Governor Ely follows: 


Your Excellency’s nomination of me for the 
Supreme Judicial Court has presented the most 
difficult decision of my professional life. 
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While I knew that my name was mentioned for 
the vacancy created by Mr. Justice Carroll’s death, 
I did not feel called upon then to make a decision. 
I was confident that as a matter of course I would 
have an opportunity for reflection, in case you 
were to consider me for another vacancy, before a 
nomination was made. Your Excellency’s action 
in naming me for Mr. Justice Sanderson’s place 
therefore found me completely unprepared. 

The choice could not be easy. You have offered 
me an opportunity that comes to very few lawyers. 
To join the bench which can draw upon the spirit 
of Shaw and Holmes for the creative tasks of 
judicial administration in our day, is a call of 
high honor and of profound importance to the 
well-being of the Commonwealth. Your confidence 
in me, confirmed by the widest expression of pro- 
fessional opinion, makes any words of gratitude 
seem feeble and irrelevant. 

But I have other responsibilities to the law, 
which, after much anguish of mind, I feel I ought 
not now to sever. As against the opportunities 
for immediate achievement on the bench, the long- 
term effects of legal education make their claim. 

The grave problems already upon us and those 
looming on the horizon require as never before a 
courageous and learned bar. And from such a bar 
alone can come an enlightened judiciary. The fu- 
ture direction of bar and bench will be determined 
by the quality of our law schools. 

Moreover, the fabric of the law, particularly our 
public law, we have been told repeatedly by the 
most far-sighted in the profession must be de- 
signed chiefly by the law schools. 

This work must go forward, and I can not bring 
myself to believe that I should prematurely aban- 
don my share in it, however great and honorable 
the opportunity you offer me. 

I should have less confidence in the rightness of 
this decision did not the admonitions of colleagues 
make me feel that to leave this school now would 
be a kind of desertion. 


THE EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS ON THE ACADEMIC PRO- 
FESSION 
THE danger of a serious unemployment prob- 
lem in the academic profession is emphasized in 
a report by the Committee on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession of the American 
Association of University Professors, published 
in the current issue of the association’s monthly 

Bulletin. 

Summarizing a survey of sixty-one colleges 
and universities, the inquiry finds that general 
salary reductions have been effected in twenty 
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institutions and are probable in nine, while no 
reductions have been made in thirty-two. But 
more serious is the reduction of the faculty 
staffs. The prevailing policy is not to fill any 
vacancies and to drop instructors and assistants. 

This condition, it is pointed out, works par- 
ticular hardship among younger men and 
women. In addition to the numbers losing their 
positions with little prospect of finding other 
academic posts, some two thousand graduate 
students have just received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in preparation for teaching. 
Very few positions are open to them. 

In view of this situation, the committee, under 
the chairmanship of Professor S. H. Slichter, 
of Harvard University, makes a number of 
urgent recommendations. Among these are the 
following: 

To effect necessary economies without change 
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in the salary scale; and to make reductions, un- 
derstood to be temporary, among all grades of 
administrations and faculties, and not merely 
at the expense of junior faculty members. The 
local chapters of the association, numbering 
nearly two hundred, are urged to appoint active 
committees to work in cooperation with ad- 
ministrations on the problem, and in particular 
to eare for graduate students and former col- 
leagues who have lost positions. 

The committee and the national office of the 
association are constantly making efforts to dis- 
cover the definite facts regarding conditions 
throughout the country and to find ways and 
means to alleviate hardships created. One of 
the practical agencies established by the asso- 
ciation is an Appointment Service at the dis- 
posal of all college administrators and of mem- 
bers of the association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE installation of Dr. Stanley King as the 
eleventh president of Amherst College will take 
place on November 11, according to plans an- 
nounced by the alumni council. The induction 
will be followed by an inaugural luncheon and 
a reception by President and Mrs. King in the 
afternoon. President King will take up his 
residence at Amherst on September 1. 


THE REVEREND Horace G. Situ, formerly 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Wilmette, Illinois, has been elected president 
of. Garrett Biblical Institute to sueceed Dr. 
Frederick Carl Eiselen. Dr. Eiselen recently 
resigned from the presidency of Garrett to be- 
come corresponding secretary of the Board of 
Edueation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Cuester L. Ricu, since 1928 dean of the 
college of liberal arts of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, will sueceed Professor Roy L. Fernald 
as head of the department of economics. 


Dr. Epwin Post, the oldest member in point 
of service of the faculty of DePauw Univer- 
sity, will retire. Dr. Post has been head of the 
Latin department for the past fifty-three years, 
is dean emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and a former vice-president of the university. 


Dr. C. Epwarp JONES, superintendent of 
schools in Albany, New York, and Ferdinand E. 
Smith, superintendent of schools in Cortland, 
will retire at the end of the current school year. 
Dr. Jones will leave the Albany system after 
having spent twenty years as its head, and after 
a total of forty-six years in educational work. 
Superintendent Smith has served as head of the 
Cortland schools for thirty-six years. 


Dr. W. H. Scorr, formerly president of the 
Ohio State University, attended the fifty-fifth 
annual commencement as the guest of President 
EK. W. Rightmire. Dr. Seott is in his ninety- 
second year. 


THE gold medal of honor, the highest decora- 
tion of Austria, was conferred on June 12 upon 
Dr. William R. Shepherd, Seth Low professor 
of history at Columbia University. Dr. Shep- 
herd has been lecturing at the University of 
Vienna as an exchange professor. 


Dr. THomas Nixon Carver, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and author of 
numerous books on government and sociology, 
who is a member of the class of ’91 of the 
University of Southern California, has been 
given the Asa Call Achievement Award for 
1932 bestowed upon the alumnus whose contri- 
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bution to society reflected the most credit and 
honor upon his alma mater. 


Dr. Maset SmitH Dovuauass, dean of the 
New Jersey College for Women, has received 
notification from the French Government that 
she has been named “officier d’académie” in ap- 
preciation of her influence in the teaching of 
French and the spread of French culture in the 
United States. 


ALBION COLLEGE, Michigan, has conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on Frank 
Tracy Carlton, professor of economics in the 
Case School of Applied Science, and on Floyd 
Wesley Reeves, professor of education in the 
University of Chicago. 

TRINITY COLLEGE has conferred the degree of 
doctor of letters on Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock, 
associate professor of English and dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

AMONG the degrees awarded by the Massa- 
chusetts State College at its recent commence- 
ment was the doctorate of laws on Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Oscar M. Scuoss, director of the pedi- 
atric service of the Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pital and professor of pediatries in Cornell 
University Medical College, has been appointed 
pediatrician-in-chief of New York Hospital. 
He will head the new Children’s Hospital, which 
forms part of the medical center between Sixty- 
eighth and Seventy-first Streets on the East 
River, which will open on September 1. Dr. 
Schloss will give his full time to the work of 
the Children’s Hospital and to research and 
teaching in association with the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College. 

Henry D. SuHarps, president of the Brown 
and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, has been 
elected twelfth chancellor of Brown University 
to fill the vacancy left by the recent death of 
Chancellor Arnold Buffum Chace. 


NEWLY elected life members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, and Dr. Harlow 
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Shapley, director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. M. Herbert Eisenhart, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company of Rochester, has been 
elected a trustee for a five-year term. 


Tue REVEREND Miron A. Morritu, for the 
past three years publicity director for the 
World Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, will become director of pub- 
licity for the Board of Edueation on August 1. 


Howarp Hunt Parvee has resigned his posi- 
tion as dean of personnel at Pasadena Junior 
College. In the fall he will go to Pomona Col- 
lege, where he has been appointed director of 
admissions. 

Dr. Frank Core Barnes will retire as secre- 
tary of Union College and chairman of its ad- 
missions committee on August 1. Professor 
Charles Newman Waldron will take over his 
work. Dr. Barnes will continue as professor 
and head of the department of modern lan- 
guages. He went to Union College as in- 
structor in modern languages in 1904 and be- 
came secretary of the faculty in 1906 and 
secretary of the college in 1919. 


James E. Pouuarp, head of the News Bureau 
of the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the School of 
Journalism. Mr. Pollard will assume his new 
work in October, sueeeeding Professor Osman 
C. Hooper, who becomes an emeritus professor. 
Although assuming the full-time teaching load, 
Mr. Pollard will continue in nominal charge of 
the News Bureau, directing its policies and su- 
perintending its work. 


Tue Department of Personnel Service, car- 
ried on by Oberlin College for the past four 
years, has been discontinued. Necessary re- 
trenchment of the budget is given as the reason. 
Mr. J. Anthony Humphreys, who went to 
Oberlin from Chicago four years ago as di- 
rector of the personnel service, has been granted 
leave of absence for a year and has returned to 
Chicago to study for the doctor’s degree. 


Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has sailed for a 
month’s tour in Europe. 
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PRESIDENT ELLEN F.. PENDLETON, of Welles- 
ley College, sailed for Europe on July 18. 


Dr. CHarLtes W. Coutter, head of the de- 
partment of sociology of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has leave of absence until January, 
1933. He will participate in a study of labor 
conditions in central Africa to be made by a 
committee of experts representing the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council Research Bureau. 


EpwarpD WASHBURN HOPKINS, professor 
emeritus of Sanskrit at Yale University, died 
suddenly on July 16, at the age of seventy-four 
years. 

Dr. Cart Russe. Fisu, since 1900 professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin, died 
on July 10. He was fifty-five years old. 


JaMES Hamitton Bancrort Kaye, professor 
of philosophy and education at Northern State 
Teachers College at Marquette, Michigan, died 
on July 10 at the age of seventy years. Pro- 
fessor Kaye was the first president of the col- 
lege, retiring with the title of president emer- 
itus in 1923. 


THE REVEREND Dr. WarrEN F. TEEL, presi- 
dent of Albright College, died on July 12, in his 
sixty-fifth year. 

THE VERY REVEREND PETER VINCENT BYRNE, 
formerly president of Kenrick Seminary at 
St. Louis, and founder of De Paul University, 
Chicago, died on July 14. He was eighty-six 
years old. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, superintendent 


of schools at Hackensack, New Jersey, died on 
July 16, at the age of sixty-six years. 


JosePpH A. REED, principal of the Franklin 
High School at Seattle since its organization 
twenty-five years ago, died suddenly on July 
12 at the age of sixty-seven years. 


A REGIONAL conference of the Association of 
American Colleges will be held at Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, on October 7 and 8. 
Those who plan to participate in this confer- 
ence are President Maurer and Executive Sec- 
retary R. L. Kelly, of the association; Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Jones, of the University of Buffalo, 
who is completing a study of the comprehensive 
examinations in American colleges, and Dr. 
Joseph P. MaeMillan, of the Board of Eduea- 
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tion of the Methodist Church, who has been in- 
timately connected with the educational survey 
recently completed by that board. 


Loans from the Technology Loan Fund of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
the year 1932-33 already have reached the sum 
of $153,530, which has been distributed among 
356 students. The total is expected to reach 
at least $200,000 before the end of the school 
year. Out of a total amount of $72,685 avail- 
able for undergraduate scholarships, $42,260 
has been awarded to 288 students for next year. 
The other scholarships are being reserved for 
entering students, Cambridge scholarship stu- 
dents, and special scholarships. Although loans 
from the Technology Loan Fund have increased 
$33,058 over last year, scholarship awards at 
this time are $16,835 less than for the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. The Technology 
Loan Fund of more than $4,000,000 was estab- 
lished by a group of Technology alumni in 
1930 to aid worthy students in financing their 
education at the institute. In the first two 
years of its operation, loans from this fund 
have amounted to more than $232,000 to 607 
students. 


A FURTHER grant-in-aid of research in Africa 
by the trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation 
is announced in Nature. The sum of £3,000 per 
annum for a period of three years has been 
granted to the School of Oriental Studies in 
the University of London for the furtherance 
of research in African linguistics. This subject 
is already included in the curriculum of the 
school as part of the work of the Department 
of Phonetics and Linguistics, acting in coopera- 
tion with the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. Now that the Orien- 
tal Institute has this additional fund at its dis- 
posal, it will be possible to extend its activities 
in this subject especially in the field of orig- 
inal research. The Rockefeller Foundation is 
already assisting African research in Great 
Britain by the grant of £5,000 a year, to be 
increased in certain contingencies to £10,000, 
to the International Institute of African Lin- 
guisties and Cultures; and this grant is being 
used to meet the cost of a scheme of research 
which has been planned to cover a period of 
five years. 
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FouLowi1nG the appearance of a delegation 
before the Board of Regents of the University 
of California from organizations of the harbor 
cities of Los Angeles County, asking that 
graduate work be established at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, President Robert 
G. Sproul, of the university, issued the follow- 
ing statement: “The regents were impressed 
with the presentation of the Citizens University 
Council of Organizations in regard to the es- 
tablishment of graduate work at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. They voted to 
take no action pending the report of the sur- 
vey now being made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion on higher education in California and 
pending the receipt of further and more defi- 
nite information as to the appropriations the 
University of California may expect for the 
biennium 1933-35.” 

Dr. GeorGE J. Ryan, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, issued a report 
on July 12 showing that about 4,600 more stu- 
dents were graduated last month from ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools than in 
1931. The elementary schools issued diplomas 
to 28,447 students in 1932 as against 27,438 a 
year ago. The 1932 junior high-school gradu- 
ates numbered 14,431, nearly two thousand 
more than in 1931. In the senior high schools 
there were 14,356 graduates this year, compared 
with 12,616 last year. 

BECAUSE of the necessary curtailment of ex- 
penses in an effort to reduce the college budget, 
the Penn State Educator will be discontinued 
during the coming year, 1932-33. 


AccorDING to a report of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, the 8,000 teachers in the 
Philadelphia public-school system contributed 
more than $1,000,000 to welfare and relief 
movements throughout the city during last year. 


EMPLOYEES of the school system of New 
York City gave sums amounting to more than 
a quarter of a million dollars from their May 
salary checks to the school relief fund. The 
money, which was paid out during the month 
of June, came to $254,760. This sum brought 
the total amount paid into the relief fund since 
October to $1,738,987. In addition to the eon- 
tributions from salary checks, additional sums 
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amounting to $14,295 were paid into the fund, 
bringing the total for the period from October 
1, 1931, to July 7, 1932, to $1,753,282. Ex- 
penditures during the month of June for relief 
work were greater than for any time during the 
last three months. In April the average ex- 
penditure wes $4,811 per day; in May it was 
$4,971, but in June the expenditure had in- 
creased to a daily average of $6,330. 

AccorDING to a decision of the Boston School 
Committee, made in executive session on July 
12, 20 school teachers who did not agree to con- 
tribute from one to three days’ pay a month for 
the Boston unemployed, as requested by Mayor 
Curley and recommended by the School Com- 
mittee, will have the amounts deducted from 
their pay. While the School Committee has not 
the authority to make this deduction, which is 
supposed to be a voluntary one in response to 
the mayor’s request, the plan adopted by the 
committee will make it amount to the same 
thing when they assign the teachers’ salaries for 
the ensuing year, making a separate list for the 
20 involuntary ones with their salaries based on 
the pay they were to get minus the one to three 
days’ pay a month. These deductions of teach- 
ers’ pay are made as follows: One day’s pay for 
those receiving $1,600 a year, two days’ pay for 
those getting $3,000 a year, and three days’ pay 
for those who receive more than $3,000 a year. 
The committee expresses the opinion that it is 
only fair to the 5,480 teachers who had agreed 
to contribute to take this step to make the 20 
others contribute to the unemployed. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, with the failure of the 
City of Chicago to renew the appropriation for 
twenty-five school physicians and nurses, the 
physical examinations of school children have 
been discontinued. The Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium has been paying these physicians 
for this work. The health department, while 
maintaining a few physicians to handle con- 
tagion in the schools, has not conducted phys- 
ical examinations amoung the school children 
for the last fifteen years. 


DisMIssaL of nine employees of the Bayonne, 
New Jersey, Board of Education on the ground 
of economy has been upheld by Dr. Charles H. 
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Elliott, State Commissioner of Education. 
Those affected are: Edward A. Nelson, assis- 
tant secretary of the board; John Warnock, 
business manager; William F. Stalling, ath- 
letie coach; John Mooney, superintendent of 
grounds; Alexander Rysiecki, timekeeper, and 
Augusta Biel, Marie McNamara, Pearl Rutkow- 
ski and Helen Wendell, clerks. Counsel for the 
employees contended the positions were not 
abolished in good faith by the Bayonne board. 
Dr. Elliott ruled the local board was not bound 
by any contracts and that the positions were 
legally abolished. 


ACCORDING to a dispatch to The New York 
Times, the expectation that Havana University 
would be reopened next fall was dissipated on 
July 12 when it became known that at a meet- 
ing of 118 members of the university faculty it 
was voted to suspend all efforts in that direc- 
tion until political conditions on the island had 
returned to normal. <A resoluion adopted by 
the faculty read: “It is agreed to suspend the 
educational and academic activities of this in- 
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stitution.” Members of the faculty who ad- 
dressed the meeting indicated this action was 
taken because of the state of war existing in 
the republic, because of the suspension of con- 
stitutional guarantees and because many stu- 
dents and several professors are in jail pend- 
ing trial by military courts on charges of plot- 
ting against the government. There were com- 
plaints that the university and the campus had 
been converted into a military zone patrolled 
by soldiers. There seems little hope that the 
highest educational institution in the republic, 
which has been closed approximately a year 
and a half because of the opposition of the stu- 
dent body to the Machado administration, will 
soon reopen. On June 21 the Congress granted 
President Machado authority to continue mili- 
tary rule until the end of his term in 1935. 
Despite the decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 14 declaring unconstitutional the law pro- 
viding military trials for civilians charged with 
violations of the explosives law the military 
trials of students continue. 


OBITUARY 


JO TAYLOR, HAPPY SCHOOLMASTER 

To the younger set he was “Doctor Taylor.” 
New York University officially so entitled him 
twice, once for pedagogy, once for philosophy. 
But to all of us whose enlistment in New York 
City service dates back so much as thirty years 
he was always “Jo,” and since 1927 “Dear old 
Jo.” 

Nineteen twenty-seven was the year in which 
he reached seventy and by the never-broken law 
of the New York schools was put on the emeri- 
tus list. Jo’s retirement was the liveliest rest 
you ever saw. He set immediately to revising 
and expanding his notes of a lifetime. When 
Hunter College wanted present theories and 
methods of education explained they sent for 
Jo. Brooklyn Institute kept him busy. The 
City College used him, as did the Progressive 
Education Clubs. 

He came into the New York area six years 
ahead of me, but I was not very long tangled 
in the meshes of its bureaucracy before Jo was 
lending a hand with his every-day pragmatism 
and cheerful philosophy. I remember an ad- 


dress he made to my school children on “Con- 
servation.” We are taught, he said, that no 
physical energy is destroyed. Electricity turns 
to heat; heat makes electricity. Why can’t you 
believe that the good you do is not wasted? 
You may not see any returns. The one you 
help may give you ingratitude and even join 
with those doing you real harm. Really, that’s 
none of your business. Your job is to do the 
good. Leave the rewards to go where they 
may. 

Jo was not only absorbent of much philos- 
ophy from Plato to Dewey, and could quote it 
on occasion, but he manufactured much of his 
own. You can’t get a perfect staff of teach- 
ers, he would say, and if you could it would be 
bad for you. The persistent critic and fault- 
finder that you find in your group is a valuable 
warning to make you watch your step. If you 
try to satisfy her she gets worse. Leave her to 
the others. The prevailing spirit of teachers is 
so cheery and hopeful that it will keep a bal- 
ance in any faculty. The reason the whining 
lady opposes your propositions is because she 
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must have something to push against or she’d 
fall right over into cheerfulness. 

Jo kept his own protesting teachers guessing 
what wild scheme he would bring forward next. 
Without any enthusiastic support from the men 
higher up he experimented on improved gram- 
mar-teaching; common-sensed attainable arith- 
metic efficiency; legible, rapid and beautiful 
handwriting; every line of common. school 
He could always find teachers glad to 
try usages of promise. He let the hold-backs 
run along in the old ruts, used their classes as 
“controls,” then set the final examinations be- 
fore all classes, and asked you why you sup- 
posed your children, taught in the old style, did 
so much worse than the others. 

Dr. Taylor was willing to try the politically 
lambasted platoon plan when large numbers of 
school men were vigorously knocking it. He 
watched it, analyzed it and printed studies upon 
it, which balanced advantages against stock 
objections and served as important guides to 
the seores of schools that adopted the new plan. 
Jo, in a system where “safety first” was a 
watchword, worked without fear and without 
playing the 


work. 


rashness. I never heard him 
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favorite school game of roasting the boss. Nor 
was he a professional jollier and handshaker. 

In this job, he said once, you can’t be sure 
you’re right and go ahead. The grand and 
solemn declarations of authority are being over- 
turned by the calm statistics of the measurers. 
If education becomes a sure “art” it will be by 
patient methods of real science: experiment, 
measuring, hypothesis, correction, measurement 
again, and selection of the method which in the 
long run shows best results. I sat next Jo 
once at a memorial service of one of his fellow 
superintendents. In succession the speakers 
strove to paint the life of the departed as the 
perfect career. Jo whispered, “The last man to 
take any stock in this would be the subject of 
all.” 

Jo never showed evidence of believing him- 
self extraordinary. Grateful people have often 
thanked him. Banqueteers have praised him to 
his face. Inferior persons have been promoted 
over his head. He never whined. He went on 
working cheerily. He said he believed educa- 
tion is the most satisfying pursuit there is. 
May the Jo Taylor type increase! 

Wituiam McANDREW 


DISCUSSION 


ABILITY GROUPING 

In reading the short article entitled “The Fal- 
lacy of Ability Grouping,” in ScHOoOoL AND 
Society for March 26, 1932, it seemed to me 
that the author had given a wrong impression 
regarding ability grouping. I can not refrain 
from making a few comments in the hope of 
clearing up some misunderstandings. 

Let us take just a moment to consider the 
purposes of ability grouping. It has been the 
ever-recurring experience of schools that when 
bright, normal and dull pupils are taught in the 
same class, there is a tendency for the bright 
pupils to loaf and for the dull ones to fail. 
And it has been found that when the three types 
are taught separately, the bright pupils can 
cover the same work in less time or more work 
in the same time and that dull pupils can often 
succeed with the same course of study if per- 
mitted to go more slowly. The prime purpose 


of ability grouping then is to adjust the instruc- 


tion of the bright and of the dull pupils more 
nearly to their capacities as to rate of progress 
or breadth and intensity of the work or both. 
The main concern, however, is that the dull pu- 
pils shall sueceed at something rather than fail 
because of attempting too much. 

The author of the article mentioned above 
speaks about giving ability grouping a careful 
trial and abandoning it, and gives five counts 
on which he considers that ability grouping 
“breaks down.” 

The first count is in regard to the supposed 
statistical invalidity of dividing a normal group 
into three parts. This argument is hardly worth 
serious consideration. The brighter third of any 
heterogeneous group is more homogenous than 
the whole group, and if there is any value in 
homogeneity, there is value in dividing any het- 
erogeneous group into thirds or fourths or even 
unequal parts. 

The second count on which ability grouping 
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is presumed to break down is administrative 
difficulty. Now of course there is administra- 
tive difficulty in ability grouping. So is there 
administrative difficulty in inaugurating any 
new course, or in providing for supervised 
study, or for pupils to be served at a cafeteria 
of moderate size. Yet nobody presumes that 
these administrative difficulties constitute a fal- 
lacy in the organization of a new activity. An 
administrative difficulty is a challenge to the 
administrator to overcome it, and it appears 
that hundreds of administrators have overcome 
the administrative difficulties of ability group- 
ing to an extent sufficient to make it successful 
in their schools. We have heard administrators 
mention administrative difficulties as an excuse 
for not grouping, but never as a fallacy or as 
an argument why an administrator who can so 
organize his classes should not do so. 

The third count on which ability grouping is 
presumed to break down is unsatisfactory cri- 
teria. Of course we all know that intelligence 
tests are not infallible and that many factors 
such as home environment, attitude, ete., affect 
the pupil’s achievement. We know that many 
things such as so-called social and mechanical 
intelligence are not yet satisfactorily measur- 
able, and all that, but the fact remains that a 
teacher of an algebra class, can sometimes tell 
in a few days, without any testing at all, which 
pupils are most probably capable of rapid prog- 
ress and which are most probably incapable. 
But it is possible to determine the future suc- 
cess of a pupil with a high degree of accuracy 
the first day in school by administering a prog- 
nosis test in algebra, let me say, and these data 
alone are sufficient for initial classification. If 
it should appear that a pupil has been im- 
properly classified, he should be shifted if pos- 
sible (and this will be very simple if there are 
two or more classes in the subject at the same 
hour) in order that the groups may be kept 
as homogeneous as possible. 

To claim that because we can not have perfect 
classification we should not have any is indeed 
strange reasoning. Undoubtedly our present 
techniques of school marks, child accounting, 
ete., lack as much of being perfect as do our 
measures of intelligence, if not more. But no 
one thinks of arguing that teachers should give 
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up the attempt to assign any kind of scholar- 
ship mark or that the attempt to conduct child 
accounting should be abandoned. Our efforts 
should be bent toward constantly improving our 
criteria for grouping. 

The fourth count on which ability grouping is 
presumed to break down is with reference to in- 
adequate curriculum adjustments. The author 
states that “grouping is merely a gesture unless 
the course of study is so modified as to provide 
for the differences thus recognized.” Now it 
goes without saying that grouping accompanied 
by differentiation of the curriculum is better 
than grouping not so accompanied, but it is far 
from the truth to consider such grouping as 
merely a gesture. A very great benefit can be 
derived from grouping when no change whatso- 
ever is made in the course of study. Merely 
separating bright pupils from slow pupils in an 
algebra class, for example, in order that the 
bright ones may not be retarded by repetition 
of explanations which they do not need and 
may therefore cover the course of study in less 
than the allotted time, and in order that the 
slow pupils may thoroughly understand the 
work they do cover instead of feeling the in- 
struction constantly going over their heads, will 
make a vast difference in teaching efficiency and 
in pupil attitude toward school work. 

Moreover, some change in the curriculum fol- 
lows grouping automatically. It would be too 
bad if a teacher, after having taught a bright 
class a year’s work in three fourths of the time, 
could not think of anything interesting and 
profitable to teach the class for the remainder 
of the term. A resourceful teacher will extend 
the instruction as a matter of course, and the 
course of study will become modified automati- 
eally in this way. 

Similarly, it would be too bad if the teacher 
of a class of slow pupils should attempt to teach 
the course exactly as planned for a “normal” or 
heterogeneous group, when it is obvious that 
less than the full course can be covered thor- 
oughly and with understanding. The resource- 
ful teacher will omit the less essential portions 
of the course, and here again the curriculum 
will be modified more or less automatically. In 
this case the argument amounts to saying that 
because full advantage can not be taken of 
ability grouping from the start, the grouping 
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as such is fallacious. The fact is that half of 
the benefits of ability grouping may be had 
from the start, and the remaining benefits begin 
to manifest themselves automatically if teachers 
exercise any resourcefulness whatsoever. 

The fifth count on which ability grouping is 
presumed to break down is a rather theoretical 
one. The author says: “It is unfair to the slow 
pupil to give him the experience of compara- 
tive success which can not be continued after 
school days are over.” In other words, since 
a slow pupil is bound to fail when he gets out 
into life, the sooner he gets the habit of failing, 
the better! The author goes on to say that 
“ . . suecess with the minimum core of units 
among an unselected group, many of whom will 
surpass him, prepares him to do self-respecting 
work within his own range of abilities.” We 
agree with this heartily, and it is for this very 
reason that grouping is done, namely, in order 
that slow pupils may succeed with a minimum 
amount of instruction preparatory to doing self- 
respecting work within their own range of abili- 
ties rather than to fail because of an attempt 
to keep up with a faster pace than can be fol- 


lowed. This is the main argument for group- 
ing, rather than an argument against it. 


As to whether the quick thinking of a slow 
pupil’s comrades is a stimulation or a discour- 
agement, one has only to consult the actual data 
that have been obtained from questionnaires on 
this point by Connor and others, showing that 
in 98 per cent. of cases slow pupils in relatively 
homogeneous classes were more stimulated, hap- 
pier and less discouraged than they had been 
before so grouped. There is plenty of range of 
ability even within a so-called homogeneous 
group to afford all the stimulation necessary to 
a slow pupil, and plenty of opportunity for cer- 
tain pupils to help others. 

Let us remember then that ability grouping 
almost always entails certain administrative 
problems. It must be done on the basis of eri- 
teria which fall short of being perfect and, like 
any other new technique, it can not be instituted 
full-fledged with all necessary curriculum ad- 
These matters are 
all more or less obvious. But administrators 
are finding ways of adjusting schedules to abil- 


justments at the very outset. 


ity grouping, psychologists are constantly im- 
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proving the criteria of grouping, and curricu- 
lum specialists are constantly adjusting courses 
of study to individual differences. The testi- 
mony of those who have tried ability grouping 
conscientiously and persistently is overwhelm- 
ingly to the effect that pupils grouped accord- 
ing to ability are much easier to teach, much 
happier in their work, and accomplish much 
more than pupils not so grouped. 
Artur S. Oris 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


OUR HISTORY CLASSES 


Ir seems to me, after studying and teaching 
history for ten years, that we teachers of his- 
tory have a wonderful opportunity during these 
trying times which we are choosing to call a 
“depression.” If the study of English litera- 
ture has a message of inspiration, I think that 
the study of history has a message too—a mes- 
sage of hope that is much needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Some one has written recently, “There are 
no more foreign affairs; there is only world his- 
tory.” I believe that this new view-point, if a 
correct one, wipes out boundaries of time and 
space, and makes American and European his- 
tory, as such, very arbitrary and perhaps too 
isolated phases in history. Surely it must mean, 
too, that an understanding of world history is 
necessary for an understanding of those par- 
ticular problems which we discuss in our classes 
as American or European history. 

A Frenchman living in Germany has just 
written a book in which he seeks to analyze 
Germany’s civilization. A German newspaper- 
man, resident for years in Paris, has named his 
new book, “Who Are These French?” These 
are but two of many attempts made recently 
to interpret the foreign mind. This attitude is 
reflected, I think, in the minds of high-school 
students to-day, whose interest can almost al- 
ways be aroused by a discussion of local or 
foreign political conditions. 

One definite trend in my own classes, which 
are not above average in any way, is a search 
for an explanation of the present economic and 
social crisis. I find students eager to ask ques- 
tions about previous panics, those of 1873, 1893 
or that of 1907. They want to know why, if 
we have passed through similar and possibly 
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worse erises, we have done nothing construc- 
tive in preventing another. When, however, 
they read Muzzey’s description of the panic of 
1873, telling of the bad business and the social 
problems of the time end ending with, “It took 
the country five years to recover from the panic 
—years which Mr. Rhodes characterizes as ‘a 
long dismal tale of declining markets, exhaus- 
tion of capital, a lowering in the value of all 
kinds of property, including real estate, con- 
stant bankruptcies, close economy in business 
and grinding frugality in living, idle mills, fur- 
naces and factories, laborers out of employ- 
ment, deductions in wages, strikes and lock-outs 
. . . depression and despair,’ ” they realize that 
we, as a nation, have “muddled through” sev- 
eral periods of “hard times,” and that perhaps 
we can do as well, if not better, than our 
fathers in getting through this one. 

Another noticeable element in high-school stu- 
dents to-day is a feeling of despair and distrust 
in all publie officials because a few have failed 
us. They look upon polities as purely a money- 
making affair. They are very free with their 
use of the word “graft,” indicating their belief 
that every one is tainted with it. It seems to 
me that this attitude is a challenge to those of 
us who teach history, to get them to see, with 
Cleveland, that “a public office is a public trust” 
and that most of our public officials are honest 
and loyal and ought not to be condemned be- 
cause of the few who are not. 

I notice smirks on the faces of students when 
we discuss the idealism with which we went into 
the World War, our aim “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” and the idea that it was 
to be a war to end all war. They seem to feel 
that we were pretty easy prey for the Euro- 
peans in rescuing them from the mess they had 
got themselves into, and it has caused students 
to be divided into two groups in their attitude 
toward wars: the group who feel that a war 
is what the world most needs now to bring back 
“prosperity,” and those who have become 
pacifists because they realize that no one gains 
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from a war anything of permanent value and 
who are unwilling to fight just for patriotic 
motives while others profit by it. 

Perhaps some of our students are really go- 
ing hungry. Too many are being warped by 
hearing constant talk of hard times. At any 
rate, there is pessimism among them. Here, too, 
we, as history teachers, have a task that is 
worth doing, in using the past as a pointer for 
the future. 

They are very much interested in Russia’s 
experiment with Communism and read much 
more than is expected of them if it is about 
Russia. They want to know more about Musso- 
lini’s work in Italy and where Fascism is lead- 
ing that country. They find enough to admire 
in both of these experiments to make it neces- 
sary for us as teachers and as Americans to 
find new and better arguments in favor of hold- 
ing firmly to the American middle ground be- 
tween the two types of government, to the path 
of a regulated, controlled democracy which 
seeks to develop initiative and to discourage 
fanaticism. 

One of our senators said recently, and a stu- 
dent brought the idea to class, that what the 
United States most needs is a dictator. He 
meant, of course, that what we most need is 
leadership. Perhaps that leadership will come 
from these classes of ours. Certainly it is our 
duty to instruct in governmental and world 
leadership by studying the lives of great leaders. 
We must arouse the students, too, from their 
apathy toward work and thought that is con- 
structive and their willingness to “let the other 
fellow do it.” We ought to be able to make the 
task of governing so attractive as a job and as 
a service to others that young people will want 
to get into the game. 

And so I say again that I believe that the 
teacher of history to-day faces a challenge, has 
a message of hope and a rare opportunity for 
service. 

JANET BEROTH 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RESEARCH IN ART APPRECIATION 
Can appreciation of beauty be taught? Are 
there certain set types of beauty which are per- 


ceivable by certain types of aesthetic faculties, 
by certain types of people? 
At the University of Oregon, the departments 
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of musie and psychology, under a liberal grant 
of the Carnegie Foundation, are attempting to 
discover the answers to these questions. 

Under Dr. Carl L. Huffaker, professor in the 
school of education and general chairman of 
the university’s committee on research under 
the Carnegie grant project, Dr. Robert H. 
Seashore, professor in the department of psy- 
chology, and Dr. John J. Landsbury, dean of 
the school of music, two experimental courses 
in musie appreciation were this year inaugu- 
rated at the university. Minor studies in art 
appreciation have been in progress in the de- 
partments of English and drama, and in the 
school of architecture and allied arts for the 
past several years, but the music courses are 
the first major studies attempted in this field. 

The enrolment of the school of music in 
registered courses is 702 students. Total enrol- 
ment of the university at Eugene is 2,800. 
Portland branch extension, 
and the medical school at Portland are not 
included.) Also, there are more than 100 
students not enrolled in the registered courses, 
and approximately 100 students regularly at- 
tend open class meetings in music courses. 

There is no established technique of educat- 
The outlines of 


(Correspondence, 


ing to appreciation of music. 
the present courses were laid in a year of pre- 
liminary study and experiment, with the co- 
operation of members of the faculty of schools 
of education, and music, and the department of 
psychology. 

Two methods of accomplishing the objective 
are now in trial. The first is through demon- 
stration, in the course entitled “The Lure of 
Musie.” Enrolled in the course are 60 women 
and 105 men. The class meets twice weekly, on 
Tuesday and Thursday at 9 A. M. 

The second course is entitled “Appreciation 
of Musie through Understanding.” There are 
59 women and 100 men enrolled. The class 


lists read like a ““Who’s Who” of the university 
student body, and fully 50 per cent. of all 
varsity athletes are members of the classes. No 
music major is allowed to register in either 
course, and no duplication of courses is per- 
mitted. 

The “Lure” class seeks by experiment to de- 
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termine the types of appreciation which are 
supposed to exist, and to establish the best 
methods of presentation of the material dealt 
with. 

_ The lectures involve a re-study of the ele- 
ments of rhythm, melody, and harmony, and the 
evaluation of form and content. The advan- 
tage of time, position of time elements, tonal 
qualities, and the numberless factors of atmos- 
pherie influence are sought in the responses of 
the students. 

Voluntary contributions are solicited. The 
term “questionnaire” is in use, in preference to 
“examination.” 

For the course’s main outlines, standard tunes 
were solicited from several hundred leading 
educators. There was no coneurrence of 
opinion as to the material that should be used. 

With Dr. Kate Hevner, of the University of 
Minnesota psychology department, Dr. Lands- 
bury evolved two sets of tests for the percep- 
tive abilities of students. Mutilations and cor- 
rections of passages involving fundamental 
points of structure were made, and the tests 
given to the students in both classes. In these 
tests, products rather than personalities are 
emphasized. Correlations have not yet been 
completed, and results will not be known until 
the completion of the studies. 

Lectures in the “Appreciation” class are de- 
signed to coordinate for the students the ele- 
ments of music with their every-day campus 
life. Examples of fundamentals are drawn 
from the football cheering sections, the campus 
shoe-shine parlor, the fraternity and sorority 
dinner tables. Explanation of rhythm and 
melody, demonstrated by phonograph record- 
ings, both standard and specially prepared 
numbers, and by personal performances by 
members of the faculty and advanced students, 
are designed to teach the students to look for 
amplification of the melody in everything they 
hear. 

In the “Lure” class, the hour is crowded with 
audible examples. By the use of multiple 
counterpoint, varied tone qualities, and varied 
inversions, Dr. Landsbury hopes to show the 
differing preferences for quality and structure. 

Professor Louis P. Artau of the piano de- 
partment of the school of music is research 
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assistant to Dr. Landsbury in the project. 
Many professors in other schools and depart- 
ments of the university, familiar with the con- 
nections between music and their own fields, 
have volunteered to show to the students these 
relations, and to assist in breaking down in the 
minds of the students the old, unreasoned, and 
frequently foolish prejudices against “high- 
class” music. 

Two full hours of university credit are given 
in each course. There are no written assign- 
ments, no home study. There is absolute con- 
fidence between the students and the lecturer, 
and complete freedom in their class relations. 
The lectures are quite humorous, the demonstra- 
tions entertaining. Voluntary contributions and 
test scores are kept in strictest confidence. At 
the end of the year, computations and tran- 
scription will be made. 

The project and its response are entirely in 
keeping with the long-established policy of the 
university—to contact as great a portion of the 
student body in the fields of music, drama, and 
pictorial art, as is possible. Two hundred fifty 
students are members of the University Poly- 
phonic choirs, with three sections. The first 
division of forty advanced voices, is directed by 
Arthur Boardman, head of the voice depart- 
ment. The second division, a practical labora- 
tory for group singing, is directed by Mr. 
Boardman and Roy Bryson, an assistant in the 
voice department. The third division is a men’s 
chorus of 36 voices. 

The 65 piece university symphony orchestra, 
directed by Rex Underwood, head of the violin 
department, is supported jointly by the school 
of music and the student body organization, as 
is the university band of 75 members, and the 
concert band of 34 pieces, both directed by 
John Stehn, head of the brass and woodwind 
departments and an instructor in the depart- 
ment of military science. 

The student organization supports a concert 
series which each season brings six artists or 
groups of artists to the university campus. 
The budget for this concert series is about 
$4,000, and for partial support of other music 
activities, $4,500. 

In addition to the courses and student activi- 
ties in music, Dr. Landsbury and his staff have 
established a weekly seminar open to the entire 
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campus, at which the personal problems of 
students in the realm of art and music appreci- 
ation may be ironed out through personal con- 
ference and open, confidential discussion. The 
seminars and courses in appreciation have cre- 
ated a huge laboratory of practical psychology, 
and the faculty of the university hope to estab- 
lish, through the project, answers to the ques- 
tions asked at the beginning of this article. 
Can appreciation of beauty be taught? Can 
that appreciation be measured? 
Jack R. H. BavErR 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
EUGENE, OREGON 


PENDLE HILL—A QUAKER GRADUATE 
CENTER 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by Director 
Henry T. Hodgkin of the 1932-33 courses to be 
given at Pendle Hill, a Quaker graduate cenfer 
for religious and social study situated at Wal- 
lingford, Pennsylvania, about twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. Supported by both Orthodox 
and Hicksite members of the Religious Society 
of Friends, Pendle Hill has had a modest but 
steady development under the direction of Dr. 
Hodgkin, a distinguished English Friend who, 
after graduation from the University of Cam- 
bridge, was for some years active in educational 
and religious work in England and in China. A 
statement of the purpose and method of Pendle 
Hill has been given as follows: 


Here a little group of people have been ventur- 
ing in a somewhat new field of education. They 
live together intimately and simply, sharing the 
household tasks, the study and discussion, the quiet 
hours for meditation and worship. There is noth- 
ing formal, no rules, no credits, no penalties. 
There is a fellowship of students and faculty 
which makes for the fullest sharing of experience. 
In fact it is more like a family of keen men and 
women of different races and creeds who spend a 
graduate year in an earnest effort to arrive at the 
truth and fit themselves better to live. 

The Quaker view of life, based on the conviction 
that the human spirit is the organ through which 
the Divine Spirit works and that there is in all 
men a capacity for such a life, is fundamental to 
the whole concept of the school. It finds expres- 
sion in the various courses which are all conceived 
with the very practical issue of translating into the 
life of to-day that broad view of religion indicated 
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above. Wide divergence is possible on such a basis 
and any opinion honestly held can be freely ex- 


pressed. 


With a college record as the academic basis 
for acceptance, the graduate students at Pendle 
Hill in the past several years have been school 
and college teachers, secretaries of the Y. M. 
C. A. and of the Y. W. C. A., secretaries of 
Friends’ meetings and of churches, returned 
workers from mission fields, and recent college 
graduates. There has been a particularly large 
attendance at the summer term from June 18 
to July 16, when courses were conducted by the 
following: Dr. Douglas V. Steere, of Haverford 
College, on great religious literature; Dr. W. O. 
Mendenhall, of Friends University, Kansas, on 
education for life; Dr. H. H. Farmer, of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, on philosophy of 
religion; Dr. Elbert Russell, of Duke Univer- 
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sity, on the teachings of Jesus; and Dr. Phillips 
Bradley, of Amherst College, on social problems. 
For the academic year opening in late Sep- 
tember the program announced will include 
courses in social relations and in international 
relations to be led by Dr. Hodgkin, courses in 
the Pauline interpretation of Christianity and 
in the Fourth Gospel to be led by Dr. James 
Moffatt, of the Union Theological Seminary; a 
course on the development of Christian thought, 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College; 
courses on intellectual problems of religion and 
on psychology and life situations, by Dr. 
Herschell Coffin, of Whittier College and 
Swarthmore College; and a probable course by 
Dr. Henry B. Sharman on the life of Jesus. 
Persons interested in these courses may address 
Dean Joseph Platt, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania. R. W. 


QUOTATIONS 


PURE AMERICAN CULTURE 


It has come to be recognized that the At- 
lantie seaboard region is largely influenced by 
European ideas of education and culture. On 
the other hand, the educational institutions 
west of the Alleghenies represent the develop- 
ment of a culture purely American, or almost 
so. This is also true of the south. There are 
certain cross-currents by which men of eastern 
training come west and a few men of western 
origin and education go east. In the main how- 
ever these men are assimilated or adjust them- 
selves to the prevailing ideas of the community 
in which the remainder of their lives is to be 
spent and in which, in all human probability, 
their children will be reared. We have accord- 
ingly two rather distinct cultural ideas repre- 
sented by the middle west and the far west with 
their conceptions of freedom while we have the 
other older conception imported from abroad 
and aligned with traditions of New England 
and portions of the south lying next to the 
Atlantie. 

There is no necessary conflict between these 
two types of culture, but there is a difference. 
That difference will express itself in a type of 
life largely directed in one case by free public 
schools and state supported universities. In the 


other, there will be the free public school with 
a considerable number of private academies and 
the privately endowed colleges and universities. 
The tendency will be aristocratic in one group 
and democratic in the other. The one will be 
influenced much more by the fact of wealth and 
favoritism while the other will be influenced 
more by the fact of individual merit and free 
opportunity. The effort at present to stand- 
ardize the entire country in the methods and 
processes of education will reach its limit. 
There will be a point beyond which these move- 
ments can not go. Opposition will develop and 
independence will assert itself. 

One can not think of Harvard, for example, 
as yielding to any suggestions from the middle 
west. Harvard will yield only to the necessity 
foreed upon her. She will be guided just as 
far as possible by her own internal counsel. 
She will secure from time to time a consider- 
able amount of money from the ignorant rich 
who have almost no conception of what educa- 
tion is or what it is attempting. They are in- 
fluenced by the glamor of greatness just as the 
entire country for the last few years has been 
swept off its feet by the worship of prosperity 
and the desire for mere bigness. It must not 
be assumed that educational institutions are lily 
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white when it comes to all their ethical idealism. 
It would be a fine condition if they were. As 
a matter of fact, however, the educational proe- 
esses, if judged from ocean to ocean, represent 
a pretty vigorous struggle for local idealism. 
The writer sincerely trusts that the educational 
atmosphere in the United States will always be 
wholesome and free, that all our restraints be 
self imposed, that all our freedom be respon- 
sible, that all our ambitions be spiritual rather 
than material. Greatness rather than greed 
should be our guiding principle to obtain and 
hold the ideals of education—President Emeri- 
tus W. O. Thompson in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Monthly. 


THE LONDON CITY COMPANIES AND 
EDUCATION 


Most Londoners know that St. Paul’s School 
is managed by the Mercers’ Company, and that 
the Company of Merchant Taylors is respon- 
sible for the control and support of the great 
school which is known by its name, and per- 
haps some other instances of educational bene- 
factions under the control of the corporation 
or the guilds are familiar; but few of us realize 
the value and extent of the educational work 
carried on by them. At the fourteenth annual 
conference of the Association for Education in 
Industry and Commerce, held in London last 
week, Sir Francis Goodenough chose for the 
subject of his presidential address, “The City 
Livery Companies, their services to education: 
A historical survey and a forecast.” In this he 
gave an account, which did not profess to be 
by any means complete, of many noble charities 
and excellent schools maintained out of trust 
funds. Unfortunately, in those centuries in 
which most of the bequests were made, medical 
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education had not yet been seriously thought of 
as a charitable object. The two city companies 
whose freemen practised medicine and surgery 
—namely, the Barbers and the Apothecaries— 
have no endowments for medical education un- 
der their care, although the Apothecaries, as an 
examining and licensing body, are represented 
on the General Council of Medical Education 
and Registration, and the Barbers formerly 
provided instruction in anatomy by publie dem- 
onstrations on the bodies of condemned felons. 
Sir Francis Goodenough tells us that the Mer- 
chant Taylors Company gives scholarships to 
St. Thomas’s Medical School, a fitting object 
for the charity of a city company, seeing that 
it was the citizens of London who, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, bought from the 
King the almonry in High Street, Southwark, 
which had been founded in 1213 by the then 
prior of Bermondsey. Ever since 1552 the cor- 
poration has fostered this hospital “for poor 
and impotent people.” But if neither the cor- 
poration nor the guilds have done much directly 
for medicine, they have done much for the an- 
cillary sciences. The Grocers’ Company, who 
originally dealt in drugs, and so have an in- 
terest in therapeutics, have been generous sup- 
porters by means of their scholarships for re- 
search in sanitary science and their grants to 
the Lister Institute. The Drapers’ Company 
has munificently helped the East London Col- 
lege, which, in cooperation with the London 
Hospital, prepares students for the first med- 
ical examination of the University of London. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company, too, has done much 
for scientifie education, and contributed to the 
cost of the new buildings for the University of 
London in Bloomsbury.—The British Medical 
Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE BELIEFS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
CONCERNING THE ATHLETE AND 
THE SCHOLAR 

THE college population of to-day is often 
characterized as being stadium-minded, and 
justly, for the slogan of many a college seems 
to be: better stadiums, bigger crowds, more vic- 
tories. In some American colleges, however, 
feeble or commanding voices have been raised 


in protest against this tendency. Intercollegiate 
athletics have been decried as professional en- 
counters instead of amateur competitions; as 
central in the life of the students instead of sec- 
ondary. On the other hand, it is definitely 
known that in many quarters the administration 
of college athletics has degenerated and that fre- 
quently those in authority are compelled to re- 
sort to numerous subterfuges in order to avoid 
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detection and expulsion from conferences. Of 
course, it is unfortunate that such practices 
exist, but it is even more unfortunate that they 
are so frequently merely winked at by those in 
authority. Since these conditions are common 
knowledge among students, how do they affect 
their beliefs? 

Frequently our attention is called to the dom- 
ination of athletics over the thought and action 
of college students. So much stress has been 
placed upon athletics that other extra-curricular 
activities, as oratory and especially debate, have 
been wholly eclipsed, and in some places prac- 
tically thrown in the diseard as far as the stu- 
dents are concerned. Again, our attention is 
called to the fact that, for some students at 
least, even academic work is treated as sec- 
ondary instead of as primary. 

In view of these conditions, which most cer- 
tainly do exist, what are the attitudes of college 
freshmen and seniors toward the athlete and 
toward the scholar? Are they inclined to be- 
lieve that the position and prestige of the out- 
standing athlete are more desirable than the 
honor of being an excellent student? Let us 
examine their responses and see. 

The statements have been so formulated that 
belief in each favors the athlete. If a statement 
is disbelieved more than it is believed, we can 
not conclude that the students necessarily favor 
the scholar, for in such eases they may be merely 
indicating that they believe that the athlete has 
no advantage over the scholar. In order to 
make certain that the students understood the 
specific meaning which was intended in each 
statement, the important word or words were 
underlined. (These words are in italics in the 
tables. ) 

The students who participated in this inves- 
tigation were 755 freshmen from six midwestern 
institutions,! and 296 seniors from seven mid- 
western colleges.? 

The procedure of this study was as follows: 
Each student was presented a printed list of 
twenty-five propositions dealing with the athlete 
and the scholar. To the right of the statement 
of each proposition were five groups of paren- 


1 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Milton, Monmouth and 
Ripon Colleges, and Dubuque University. 

2 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Huron, Illinois, Milton, 
Monmouth and Ripon Colleges. 
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theses which were labeled from left to right, A, 
B, C, D and E. The list of propositions was 
prefaced with the following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions 
make a cross (X), in one of the five columns, 
according to your belief. 

Under A if you implicitly believe. 

UnderB if you are inclined to believe, but 

doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you be- 
lieve or do not believe (non-com- 
mittal). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and 
doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely disbelieve. 


The first item of interest which we note as the 
result of a preliminary examination of Table I, 
which sets forth the results obtained for fresh- 
men, is that disbelief in the twenty-five proposi- 
tions is, by and large, much greater than belief. 
We note that the range for belief is from 46 
per cent. to 8 per cent., and the range of dis- 
belief is from 42 per cent. to 84 per cent. Al- 
though no proposition was believed by a half 
of the freshmen, all but three of the statements 
were disbelieved by 50 per cent. or more of the 
members of this group. 

There are a number of interesting groups of 
statements in this list of propositions which we 
desire to examine. The first group to which we 
shall direct our attention includes seven state- 
ments, each of which involves the idea—the 
athlete needs more support and attention than 
the scholar does. These statements are: The 
first, “The athlete needs more support from the 
student body than the scholar does,” believed 
by 46 per cent. and disbelieved by 42 per cent.; 
the fourteenth, “The college paper should devote 
more space and attention to the athlete than to 
the scholar,” believed by 12 per cent. and dis- 
believed by 70 per cent.; the sixteenth, “The 
athlete deserves more personal attention from 
the faculty than the scholar does,” believed by 
15 per cent. and disbelieved by 73 per cent.; 
the seventeenth, “An athlete is more deserving 
of a trophy than a scholar is,” believed by 8 per 
cent. and disbelieved by 71 per cent.; the 
twenty-first, “Teachers should be more liberal in 
grading the athlete than in grading the scholar,” 
believed by 13 per cent. and disbelieved by 78 
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| 
per cent.; the twenty-third, “The college owes ticular freshmen, at least, do not believe that the 
| the athlete greater recognition than it does the athlete deserves more space in the college paper, 
\ scholar,” believed by 8 per cent. and disbelieved or attention from the faculty, or material re- 
. by 81 per cent., and the twenty-fourth, “An un- wards from the college than the scholar does. 
usually excellent athlete is more deserving of Both the athlete and the scholar are placed on 
free tuition than an unusually excellent stu- an equal plane in this respect. 
dent,” believed by 8 per cent. and disbelieved by A second proup of statements which we find 
79 per cent. Although the freshmen are quite in this list of propositions centers around the 
evenly divided concerning the first proposition, idea that the athlete by devoting most of his at- 












































) each of the other statements of this group was tention to athletics gains more than the scholar 
disbelieved by 70 or more per cent. of the fresh- does whose interest is centered in academic sub- 
men. Thus it is very evident that these par- jects. The statements included in this group 

TABLE I 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
LisT OF PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING THE ATHLETE AND THE SCHOLAR AND DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
INDICATED BY PER CENT. 
755 CasEs 

Propositions A B Cc OD E 

1. The athlete needs more roe from the student nr than the 
scholar does ........ meneame 34 12 12 09 33 
2, An excellent athlete is more “cooperative ‘than a b SCHOMAP 48.0 eccsenen 26 14 #17 #12 «3:21 

\ 3. The athlete has a greater opportunity to make desirable social 
GOOEEGIG Gi WPATN CENCh, GION RN cscs cs cccecssit cst sprees csesncereren cceer enone 25 16 O09 12 38 

4. More personal enjoyment is derived from athletic success than 
ER COENN: SHCR MERGE) BELO ON cnc scas cscs cesstctsoreesnsSeroeccerccl eevee 24 10 18 11 3 

5. The athlete strives to gain glory ‘for the institution more than 
the scholar doeg................ 21 2B IW hh 4 

6. Athletics mtb a more desirable personality ‘than ‘scholarship 
CE ESS aks ee SUE SN EES CT PRIOR STE ee Le Se Re le 32) 12 32 SE 
7. An athlete is a better sport than a scholar is... 16612 #16 «#414 «42 

8. More desirable social prestige is gained through ‘athletics ‘than 
WER TNGeTa TRAE N RD i sss sete cece 1 13 #13 «16— «438 

9. More personal satisfaction is derived from athletie success than 
from scholastic success ... 13 09 14 13 #«5:1 

10. Athletic attainment is a better measure of manliness than scho- 
lastic attainment ea 10 09 16 14 #51 

11, The athlete is better able to meet life’s situations than the 
CS a ROR are ea ee 10 08 14 15 53 
12. An athlete lives a cleaner personal life than a scholar doe.................. Of 0S I9 1 83 

13. It is more desirable to be an outstanding athlete than an excellent 
rv Lh 1 | CNS cB CARE Dense) eee SNEN ReNe AED 10 06 14 12 «58 

14. The college paper should devote more space and attention to the 
RTC: Ciigiy: Ger EN ORR nissan Sassen 07 O85 18 13 57 

15. An athlete is a better r representative of college ideals than a 

rt. dS pba ste ettoon eaves einen ye tte ftcd Som merernt Sotmeitea PERU aN rine Bhar FT OF 1-18 S46 

16. The athlete deserves more » personal ‘attention from the ‘faculty than 

the scholar does 10 05 12 O09 64 

17. An athlete is more deserving of a trophy than a scholar is................... 05 03 21 10 = 61 
18. On the whole, an athlete derives more benefit from college than 
a scholar does ........... 07 O05 12 12 += 64 
19. The athlete is much more — to succeed in life than the 
scholar... wickets 04 O04 16 16 60 
20. The character of an n athlete is superior to ‘that ‘of a . scholar . on 05 085 14 #=13~—~ «63 
21. Teachers should be more liberal in oe the athlete than in 
PSS | 7 0 Re owes rience UN UnW over ttuneieer noo vitele Une aneeven tras 08 05 09 OS 7 
22. An athlete has a higher moral standard than a “scholar ents Sethe Ah So 03 05 17 #11~«264 
23. The college owes the athlete greater recognition than it does the 
SCHON AL o.oo 05 03 11 11 +=«O70 
§ 24. An unusually excellent athlete is more deserving of free tuition 
than an unusually ORCC D CECI css setter cceseenesteotermncrnrcec 05 03 13 O08 71 
25. Athletic honors are more permanent than scholastic honors ................ 05 038 O08 11 73 
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are: The third, “The athlete has a greater op- 
portunity to make desirable social contacts than 
the scholar,’ believed by 41 per cent. and dis- 
believed by 50 per cent.; the fourth, “More per- 
sonal enjoyment is derived from athletic success 
than from scholastie success,” believed by 34 
per cent. and disbelieved by 48 per cent.; the 
sixth, “Athletics develop a more desirable per- 
sonality than scholarship does,” believed by 29 
per cent. and disbelieved by 54 per cent.; the 
eighth, “More desirable social prestige is gained 
through athletics than through scholarship,” be- 
lieved by 28 per cent. and disbelieved by 59 
per cent.; the ninth, “More personal satisfac- 
tion is derived from athletic success than from 
scholastic suecess,” believed by 22 per cent. and 
disbelieved by 64 per cent.; the thirteenth, “It 
is more desirable to be an outstanding athlete 
than an excellent student,” believed by 16 per 
cent. and disbelieved by 70 per cent.; the eight- 
eenth, “On the whole, an athlete derives more 
benefit from college than a scholar does,” be- 
lieved by 12 per cent. and disbelieved by 76 
per cent., and the twenty-fifth, “Athletic honors 
are more permanent than scholastic honors,” be- 
lieved by 8 per cent. and disbelieved by 84 per 
cent. Although each statement of this group is 
disbelieved to a greater extent than believed, 
only in the case of the last three statements of 
the group do we find that the extent of disbe- 
lief is significant. 

Another group of statements of interest in- 
cludes propositions which set forth desirable 
qualities and characteristics that may be pos- 
sessed by students. These statements are: The 
second, “An excellent athlete is more coopera- 
tive than a scholar is,” believed by 40 per cent. 
and disbelieved by 43 per cent.; the fifth, “The 
athlete strives to gain glory for the institution 
more than the scholar does,” believed by 33 per 
cent. and disbelieved by 54 per cent.; the 
seventh, “An athlete is a better sport than a 
scholar is,” believed by 28 per cent. and dis- 
believed by 56 per ecent.; the twelfth, “An 
athlete lives a cleaner personal life than a 
scholar does,” believed by 15 per cent. and dis- 
believed by 66 per cent.; the fifteenth, “An 
athlete is a better representative of college ideals 
than a scholar is,” believed by 12 per cent. and 
disbelieved by 71 per cent.; the twentieth, “The 
character of an athlete is superior to that of a 
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scholar,” believed by 10 per cent. and disbe- 
lieved by 76 per cent., and the twenty-second, 
“An athlete has a higher moral standard than 
a scholar,” believed by 8 per cent. and disbe- 
lieved by 75 per cent. We observe that the 
freshmen are practically evenly divided with 
regard to whether or not the athlete is more co- 
operative than the scholar. Twice as many 
disbelieve as believe that the athlete is a better 
sport than the scholar. There is a strong ten- 
deney toward disbelief that the athlete lives a 
cleaner personal life; that he is a better repre- 
sentative of college ideals; that his character is 
superior to that of the scholar, and that he has 
a higher moral standard than the scholar. 

There are yet two other statements, which we 
have not examined, which center about the idea 
of the success of the student in after-college 
days. These are the eleventh, “The athlete is 
better able to meet life’s situations than the 
scholar,” believed by 18 per cent. and disbe- 
lieved by 68 per cent., and the nineteenth, “The 
athlete is much more likely to succeed in life 
than the scholar,” believed by 8 per cent. and 
disbelieved by 76 per cent. Both propositions 
are disbelieved extensively. One thing is of in- 
terest here. Although 18 per cent. of the fresh- 
men believe that the athlete is better able to 
meet life’s situations than the scholar, only 8 
per cent. believe that he is much more likely to 
succeed in life than the scholar. Apparently 10 
per cent. of the freshmen believe that in spite 
of the fact that the athlete has an advantage 
over the scholar he has less chance of success. 

We may conclude, then, from the results 
which we have examined, that these particular 
freshmen tested do not believe that the athlete 
deserves a more prominent place in college life 
than the scholar; they do not believe that he 
gains more from his college experiences than 
the scholar does; they do not ascribe desirable 
qualities and characteristics merely to the 
athlete, and they do not believe that the athlete 
has a better chance of success in life than the 
scholar. 

There is one conclusion which we must guard 
against. The results of this particular list of 
propositions do not permit us to conclude that 
the freshmen believe that the scholar is superior 
or has advantages and characteristics which are 
not had by the athlete. Our results are of a 
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negative nature. All that we ean say is, these 
particular freshmen do not believe that the 
athlete has characteristics, opportunities and 
privileges which are not had by the scholar. 
Now let us turn to the seniors. The extent 
of belief and disbelief for the seniors is recorded 
in Table II. Here, as in the case of the fresh- 
men, we observe that disbelief is much greater 
than belief. No statement was believed by more 
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49 per cent. Disbelief was much greater than 
belief. 

Let us again examine the four groups of 
statements, which we examined in connection 
with the freshmen, and see what the attitudes 
of the seniors are with regard to them. The 
first group of statements centered about the idea 
of the need for support and attention. The 
rank of these statements, as determined by the 

































































) than 41 per cent. and less than 5 per cent. of seniors, and the extent of their belief and dis- 
the 296 seniors, and no statement was disbe- _ belief in each are as follows: The third (believed 
lieved by more than 88 per cent. and less than by 40 and disbelieved by 53 per cent.), the 

TABLE II 
COLLEGE SENIORS 
List OF PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING THE ATHLETE AND THE SCHOLAR AND DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
) INDICATED IN PER CENT. 
(296 CASES) 
Propositions A B Cc D E 
1. An excellent athlete is more cooperative than a scholar is ............. 23 18 10 14 ~— 35 
2. The athlete has a greater opportunity to make desirable social 
COME Tae Plc ENG) SOHO LAR cass cescseccctecscarcsnssssdcttsetrenernscreartes mreetacoetieresrteeevencamoretecae 24 14 12 16 «34 
) 3. The athlete needs more support from the student body than the 
| scholar does 28 12 O7 11 42 
4. The athlete strives to gain glory for the institution more than 
the scholar does 24 15 OF 15 39 
5. An athlete is a better sport than a Scholar i ...cccccccceccscscssssessenneenneeneeen 960 14 10 33 43 
6. Athletics develop a much. more desirable personality than scholar- 
LETTE GI Rasen Arran lea edie stot est or vem  eetic tenn et wee totc eee IPE UE 1s) 2 I= «166 «643 
7. More desirable social prestige is gained through athletics than 
through scholarship ... 17 WwW 10 IS 42 
8. More personal enjoyment is derived from athletie success ‘than 
WCiis GNIAR ISRSSRICY URC es reat 2 ecstatic kareena 17 07 12 18 46 
' 9. The athlete is better able to meet life’s situations than the 
scholar ............. 10 10 15 19 46 
10. More personal satisfaction is derived from athletic success than 
from scholastic success .... 11 06 15 18 ~=# 50 
11. On the whole, an athlete derives more benefit from college ‘than 
a scholar does 10 06 13 16 »=055 
12. Athletic attainment is a better measure of manliness than scho- 
lastic attainment .... 0s OF TE i a8 
\ 13. The college paper should devote more space and attention to the 
athlete than to the scholar 0s 08 13 11 ~= 60 
14. The athlete is much more likely to succeed in life than the 
OPCS Re ESA SIE ER eh ee AEE Ltn RE PPLE Ne 05 05 18 14 58 
15. The athlete deserves more personal attention from ‘the faculty 
than the scholar does 10 05 09 10 + 66 
16. An athlete is a better representative of ‘college ideals than a 
scholar is . 07 0@ tlt 1 59 
17. It is more desirable to be an outstanding athlete than an excellent 
TEC C1 ee ne eat ae DEC anne eye 06 06 10 13 65 
18. Teachers should be more liberal in grading the athlete than in 
GRAM ROE NN Me UN Ch CEN NEN sree can ceca sahara enctpas ces cee ear acesce ster ae ane vgcsco toe 08 05 O8 10+ 69 
19. An athlete lives a cleaner personal life than a scholar MOOR a 04 05 12 12 67 
20. An athlete is more deserving of a trophy than a scholar is .......... 04 O4 14 12 66 
21. An unusually excellent athlete is more deserving of free tuition 
than an unusually v9. (] (Eg: ULLO C21 rene eee Be a er eter 07 +#+O8 OF O9 74 
22. The college owes the athlete greater recognition ‘than it does the 
TN oT) 2 Sc ie eae noe ALAR Re Piette call SA eon eke ttt ns ween vou Senet ener even e 06 O02 O08 12 72 
\ 23. The character of 2 an 1 athlete is superior to that of a scholar ................ 02 05 06 14 73 
24. An athlete has a higher moral standard than a scholar ........ ieee 02 OF Of 1 -@&3 
25. Athletic honors are more permanent than scholastic honors ........... : 04 02 O07 O9 78 
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thirteenth (16 and 71 per cent.), the fifteenth 
(15 and 76 per eent.), the eighteenth (13 and 
79 per cent.), the twentieth (8 and 78 per cent.), 
the twenty-first (10 and 83 per cent.), and the 
twenty-second (8 and 84 per cent.). Although 
the seniors are rather evenly divided with re- 
gard to the first proposition of the group, they 
certainly do not believe the other statements, 
for 71 or more per cent. of the students in- 
dicated disbelief in the last six propositions just 
mentioned. 

The seniors distributed the propositions which 
state that the athlete gains more from college 
than the scholar throughout the entire list. 
These statements, with the per cent. of belief 
and disbelief in each, are: The second (38 and 
50 per cent.), the sixth (29 and 59 per cent.), 
the seventh (29 and 61 per cent.), the eighth 
(24 and 64 per cent.), the tenth (17 and 68 
per cent.), the eleventh (16 and 71 per cent.), 
the seventeenth (12 and 78 per cent.), and the 
twenty-fifth (6 and 87 per cent.). 

As in the ease of the group of propositions 
just mentioned, the statements which deal with 
the possession of desirable characteristics are 
also seattered throughout the entire list. These 
statements, with the per cent. of belief and dis- 
belief in each, are: The first (41 and 49 per 
cent.), the fourth (39 and 54 per cent.), the 
fifth (34 and 56 per cent.), the sixteenth (11 
and 78 per cent.), the nineteenth (9 and 79 per 
eent.), the twenty-third (7 and 87 per cent.), 
and the twenty-fourth (5 and 88 per cent.). 
Although each proposition is disbelieved more 
than it is believed, the disbelief is extensive in 
only the last four statements of the group. 

The two propositions which deal with the 
chance of success in after-college life are: The 
ninth (20 and 65 per cent.), and the fourteenth 
(10 and 72 per cent.). Here again we note that 
20 per cent. of the seniors believe that the 
athlete is better able to meet life’s situations, 
but only 10 per cent. believe that he is much 
more likely to succeed in life than the scholar. 

We may conclude, then, that the college 
seniors tested, extensively disbelieve most of the 
twenty-five propositions dealing with the athlete 
and the scholar. They disbelieve that the athlete 
needs more support and attention from the stu- 
dents and the college; that he gains more from 
college; that he has more desirable character- 
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isties, and that he has a greater chance than 
the scholar to succeed in life. 

Briefly we may compare the freshmen and the 
seniors as follows: The per cent. of belief and 
disbelief for the two groups is about the same; 
both are rather strongly inclined toward dis- 
belief in each of the twenty-five statements. 
Although only two of the propositions, the sixth 
and the twenty-fifth, were given exactly the 
same rank by both the freshmen and the seniors, 
many of the statements were given practically 
the same rank and were disbelieved to nearly 
the same extent by both groups. 

Both the freshmen and the seniors were rather 
evenly divided between belief and disbelief with 
regard to “The athlete needs more support from 
the student body than the scholar does,” “An 
excellent athlete is more cooperative than a 
scholar is” and “The athlete has a greater op- 
portunity to make desirable social contacts than 
the scholar.” And both groups strongly dis- 
believed “The college owes the athlete greater 
recognition than it does the scholar,” “An un- 
usually excellent athlete is more deserving of 
free tuition than an unusually excellent stu- 
dent” and “Athletic honors are more permanent 
than scholastic honors.” We also observed that 
both the freshmen and the seniors ranked “The 
athlete is better able to meet life’s situations 
than the scholar” higher, that is, disbelieved it 
to a less extent than “The athlete is much more 
likely to succeed in life than the scholar.” 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of 
the results obtained from the responses of the 
freshmen and the seniors to the twenty-five 
propositions dealing with the athlete and the 
scholar is that the beliefs of the seniors resemble 
closely the beliefs of the freshmen. We may 
conclude from this that four years of college 
experience does not materially change the be- 
liefs which freshmen have concerning the athlete 
and the scholar. 

GeorGE J. DupycHa 
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